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Trade Mark 


For Human 
Locomotion 


N the “Outline of History”, H. G. 

Wells writes that “by 1909 the aero- 
plane was available for human _loco- 
motion.” It is an interesting coincidence 
that since 1909 exactly, The Glenn L. 
Martin Company has been building qual- 
ity aircraft. 


Without discounting the vital importance 
of airp!ancs in military and strictly govern- 
mental use, it seems certain that man’s 
most useful exploitation of the air is des- 
tined to be as a medium for his own 
transportation in commerce and industry. 


With this end in view, Martin Margins 
of Safety have not only been maintained 
since 1909 at an unusually high point, 
but are being steadily advanced today 
to new standards. Martin engineering 
practice is an ever-growing power for the 
improvement of human locomotion. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1999 


Aeronautical 
Instruments 


LOOK THIS LIST OVER CAREFULLY 


Iligher prices maybe; lower prices never 





ee 


The last of the Government surplus instru- 


ments. BUY NOW 








PART NO DESCRIPTION. PRICE 
2604 Air or gas pressure gauge 0 to 6 Ibs. 2.00 
2651 Altimeter Tycos 5” luminus face 15C0CO ft. 3.00 
2654 Altimeter Schneider 3” luminus face 25000 ft. 10.00 
261! Banking Incicator Elliot bubble type 0 to 20° 2.00 
2621 *Clecks 8-day mm wind luminus face 10.50 
2618 Compass Durkee vertical type 15.00 
2619 Compass Taylor pocket watch type 1.50 
2690 Motor meter Boyce 16 ft. tube 2” non-luminus 

face 10.00 
2692 Motor meter Boyce 40 ft. tube 3” luminus face 

centigrade 10.00 
2693 Motor meter Boyce 20 ft. tube 4” face luminus 

centigrade 10.00 
2644 Tachometer NCR 0 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 10.00 
2642 Tachometer Jones 500 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 10.09 
2643 Tachometer Johns-Manville 500 to 2500 luminus dial 7.50 
2645 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 1000 RPM luminus dial 5.00 
2649 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2000 RPM non luminus dial 5.00 
2647 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2400 FPM luminus dial 7.50 
2648 Tachemeter Jaeger 0 to 3000 RPM luminus dial 7.50 
2667 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 28” 2.50 
2671 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 42” 2.50 
2672 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 6 ft. 5.00 
2673 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 7 it. 6.00 
2668 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 9 ft. 7.50 
2669 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 10 ft. 8.00 


2683 * Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive. straight 2.50 
268! Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive, | to 2 3.00 


2684 *Adapter to use above shaft on Jaeger tachometers 1.50 
2630 *Oil gauges 234” luminus face 0 to 120 lbs. 450 
2635 Dixie two magneto switch 4.00 
2637 *Berling single magneto switch Aluminum new type 4.00 
NOTE: Articles with star (*) are new manufactured 
stock. 
USED INSTRUMENTS 

2602 Air gauge 0 to 5 or 10 lbs. 134” non-luminus face 1.00 
2651 Altimeter Tycos 5” luminus face 0 to 15000 tt. 1.00 
2650 Altimeter Taylor 31/4” luminus face 0 te 25C00 ft. 3.00 
2612 Banking indicator Sperry 24” face round type 2.00 
2696 Air Speed indicator Bristol 40 to 150 MPII 5.00 
2697 Air Speed indicator NCR 40 to 160 MPH 5.00 
2698 Air Speed indicator Foxoboro 30 to 120 MPH 5.00 
2685 Petot head for NCR new 3.50 
2686 Venturi tube for Bristol or Foxoboro new 5.00 
2687 Venturi tube for Badin French type double throat 1.00 
2688 Venturi tube for Jaeger French type single threat 1.00 

170 Copper tubing 1/8” !6 ft. lengths per foot me 

172 Copper tubing 14” 12 ft. lengths per foot Bi. 
2615 Compass General Electric vertical Army type 10.00 
2618 Compass RAF mark I] 5.00 


2657 Tachometer Van Sicklen luminus cial 0 to 25C0 RPM 10.00 


Write for our complete list of used in- 
struments for experimental work, consisting 
of gas gauges, tachometers, altimeters, etc. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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ANZANI 


| WINS 
TOUR de FRANCE des AVIONETTES 


Drouhin, piloting a Farman Mono-plane equipped with the three cylinder 
25 H.P. Anzani engine, on August 10th, won the most difficult contest for 


light planes ever conducted. 


In addition to severe preliminary requirements, the contest consisted of over 
1100 miles of difficult cross-country flying throughout France. 


For simplicity, reliability and economy—choose Anzani engines. 


Exclusive American Agents 


WALLACE KELLETT CO., INC. 


ATLANTIC BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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RIGHT leadership has been a tangible 
fact in aviation since its inception 

twenty years ago. 
Sound aeronautical engineering practice 
and elaborate facilities for field and labor- 
a atory research has maintained this position 
Identification of through the years that have followed, in 

Incomparable & eae : : 
Service addition to the priceless opportunity of 
manufacturing for war production in great 
quantity. 

The Wright Organization is committed to 
a continuation of its efforts in the develop- 


ment of the flying art. 





WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 
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A Double Loss 


7 HEN a great pilot is lost to flying through an accident 
VY it is lamented by all who are doing their part to ad- 
vane¢ The passing of Lieut. Alexander Pearson from 
the ranks of our foremost military pilots will be regarded as 


he art. 


anoth: of the sacrifices, heroic in time of peace as well as in 


war, {uat seem to be an unavoidable part of aeronautical 


develo) ment. To the long list of super-pilots that have gone 
is added the name of one of the bravest and most skilful 
of our post-war aviators. 

While our hearts are touched by the personal loss, the 


destruction of the fastest airplane in the world, the one that 
has dazed the imagination by its wonderful speed perform- 
With its twin Curtiss- 
acer transformed into a seaplane, it leaves us without 


ance, will also cause general regret. 
Navy 
a representative of the class of racing plane that has brought 
the laurel of distinction to American aviation. Sadder, too, 
is the fact that there is little likelihood of the Army or Navy 
being able to build aireraft for racing purposes in the future. 
With appropriations being curtailed, it will take great courage 
the large amounts required for racing airplanes. 
Inasmuch as the Navy has decided to confine its speed efforts 
to over water flying, there will not be the incentive which 
eame from interservice competition. 


to spend 


The decision of the Air 
Mail to confine itself strictly to the business of carrying the 
mails is also another loss to aerial competitions. 

The effect of all this on the Dayton races will also be un- 
fortunate. With the only airplane capable of approaching 
the world’s speed record destroyed and foreign entries not 
coming, the Navy withdrawn and the Air Mail avoiding races, 
the meet will be mainly an Army Air Sérvice contest and a 
commercial aireraft exhibition. 

The sportsmanship of the Navy in giving the Army Air 
Service one of its world record ships should be recalled at this 
time, for such acts of mutual helpfulness toward the general 
advance of air supremacy are in line with real efficiency. 


” 





Three Fine Flights 


- trip of Major Spatz and his pursuit group from 
Deiroit to Washington, New York and return in three 
days is the kind of flying that impresses the country with the 
possibilities of aerial mobilization, The speed of over 190 


miles per hour made by the Navy Curtiss Schneider Cup entry 
shows how mueh progress we have made over water. Finally, 
the flight of Lieutenant Moffat which covered the distance 
irom Boston to New York in fifty-eight minutes will appeal 
to the imagination of the traveling publie. 

Comin, as they did, just before the arrival of the Round 
the Wor Fliers, the country has been given demonstrations 
of aeri: accomplishments which should have their reward 


in great: 


publie confidence and support. 
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Airplane Type Names 
CCASIONALLY Aviation has expressed the hope that 
QO our aireraft constructors would see the great advantages 
of giving their planes distinctive type names. The ease with 
which the public remembers such Shenandoah, 
Douglas World Cruiser, or Martin Bomber, should show the 


constructors the distinct advantage of designating aircraft 


hames as 


types by a name instead of by a series of letters and numerals. 
The custom of adopting the draughtsman’s blue print designa- 
tion has made it almost impossible to handle aerial publicity 
so that it means anything concrete to the public. 

Abroad, the name of the manufacturer is always associated 
with The Vickers Viking, 
Bristol Bullfinch, Supermarine 


his products. Vickers Vimy, 
Seal, Farman Goliath, Sop- 
with Camel and Avro Aldershot are examples of type names 
that could well be followed by The al- 
literative English system is, of course, extremely attractive, 
and if it could be adopted here it would be a great help to 


the popular news writer as well as the aeronautical editor. 


American practice. 


A start in the right direction was made with the Oriole, 
Eagle, Petrel and Seagull, but these were commercial types. 
Suppose the PWS were known as the Curtiss Challenger, 
and we had besides Vought Vigilants, Loéning Lightnings, 
Douglas Defenders, Aeromarine Arrows, Boeing Bear Cats, or 
Wright Warriors, how easily the publie would distinguish the 
CS1, WSD, 


Such desig- 


types and remember them. Instead we have 
F5L. VE7SF, JN6HE, TMMB3M and DH4B3. 
nations are so senseless that they should be confined to the 
shops. Engines, too, are distinguished by alphabetical 
jumbles that only confuse. 

If the Air Service would join with the constructors in seek- 
ing a remedy for this obviously unfortunate handicap that is 
being given the public, a great service could be rendered to 
the whole art. To have aircraft referred to as “Army Pur- 
suit Ships” is, of course, meaningless except for the military 
classification. Then, too, the constructors deserve to have the 
reward that comes from public appreciation of excellence of 
design and performance. The services, too, want the public 
to have an appreciation of the widely divergent types that 
have to be constructed for their requirements. Publicity is as 
essential to Air Service welfare as it is to any other govern- 
mental activity. To make this easy for the public to absorb 


would be a great step forward. 





Welcome Home 
T HE Round the World Fliers are home. 


the nation is no less enthusiastic than the apparent 


The welcome of 
joy of the pilots themselves. To have carved on the tablets of 
history an enduring achievement is a great feat, but the ties 
of the heartstrings can never be loosened by glory, no matter 
how great. The cheers of the welcoming throng are resound- 
ing across the continent. Behind it is the more substantial 


echo—Well Done, Brave Pioneers. 





The Dayton Air Races and Governing Rules 


A Thorough Explanation of the Regulations 


of Special Interest to Prospective Contestants 
By B. RUSSELL SHAW 


A discussion of the technical aspects of the International 
Air Races, which will be held in Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 2, 3 and 
4, is much easier after one has had an opportunity of seeing 
exactly what development the races have brought forth. Not 
being a prophet, or a writer of fiction, it is difficult to describe 
or predict what advancement will be made. We will confine 
ourselves to a discussion of the various events in the order 
in which they are placed on the program. 

We realize that the gospel of aviation is being spread to a 
great extent by civilian pilots and our hats are off to those 
who, against tremendous odds, are carrying on in this work 
in a really constructive manner. 


On to Dayton Race 


We wish to encourage these men in their work, for if they 
are successful, we shall also be successful. We wish to make 
it possible for them to attend aeronautical gatherings at a 
minimum cost to themselves and make it possible for them, 
without altering their machines, to at the same time win a 
certain amount of prize money. For this reason the On to 
Dayton race, Event No. 1 was ineluded in the program. 
Prizes totaling $3,500 have been distributed over nine places. 
Regulations for the event are very simple, and as in previous 
years the prizes will be awarded on the plane receiving the 
total number of points. 

Competing planes must be flown from a point 200 mi. or 
more by airline from Wilbur Wright Field at Dayton, Ohio. 
The flight may start any time after Sept. 20. Pilots must 
land at Wilbur Wright Field and deliver the log of flight 
after 6 a. m. Sept. 24, and before 12 midnight Oct. 1. They 
must also earry the official log of flight provided in the 
regulations. The first set of points are based upon average 
speed, determined from the total elasped time ineluding 
stops. The maximum number of 100 points is given to a 
plane making an average speed of 150 mi./hr., there being 
one point deducted for every mile per hour the average speed 
is less than 150. Therefore, planes flying into the race at 
speeds of less than 50 mi./hr. will receive no points. 

In order to give credit to the pilot flying for great distances, 
wherein his average speed must necessarily drop below 50, 
due to overnight stops, one point will be awarded for each 
10 mi. above 500 mi. the point of departure is distant from 
Wilbur Wright Field. Careful figuring of this will indicate 
that though a pilot receives no points for speed, in coming in 
from a great distance, he automatically receives a considerable 
number of points for the distance covered. 

Most pilots will desire to fly with passengers. Therefore 
10 points will be awarded for each passenger carried. How- 
ever, a restriction is placed in this division of the regulations, 
stating that passengers must average 140 lb. each. Baggage 
will not be included in view of the difficulty of proving that 
the same baggage was carried over the entire distance. 

The regulations for this event have been changed from 
those of previous years, in that the points given for engine 
horsepower are determined upon a cubic inch displacement 
basis. This eliminates difficulties and arguments, for no 
matter what may be the particular type of valve action, or 
the number of spark plugs per cylinder, or whether an engine 
is high or low compression, the eubie inch displacement is 
a definite thing and will determine the amount of horsepower 
credited to the pilot. This, after careful investigation, has 
been placed at 4 cu. in. per horsepower. 

It will be found upon investigating the average airplane 
engine of today, of the better class, that 4 eu. in per horse- 
power, very nearly strikes the average. In this connection, 


a maximum of 200 points will be awarded to the plane com- 
pleting the flight, propelled by an engine of 10 hp. or less. 





Chairman, Contest Committee N.A.A. 
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The points are graduated on a straight line until we re ch the 
engine of 400 hp., which receives a minimum of five oints, 
Experience in the past has proven this event to be o great 
interest and it is truly remarkable how closely the poi s will 
average for pilots flying with widely varying types © ' ships 
and all coming in from different distances. 
National Cash Register Co. Trophy 

In order to further stimulate interest among the many 
civilian contestants who are using the well known Jen: type 
of plane, event No. 2 for the National Cash Registe. Com- 


pany Trophy, has been placed in the list of contests. This 
is a free for all race for two-seater low horsepower air) lanes, 
having a total piston displacement of 510 cu. in. or less, 
Three thousand dollars in prizes, which are to be disi -ibuted 
over six places, accompany this trophy. The only restrictions 
which are placed on this race is that each plane mus: carry 
a total load of 340 Ib. evenly distributed in the two cockpits, 


this load to consist of pilot and one passenger or allast. 
The race will consist of six laps of a 15 mi. course iid will 


start at 10 a. m. Thursday morning, Oct. 2. In order to give 
the pilots and the public more of the elements of racing, the 
planes will be sent away from a standing start, unless weather 
conditions or general safety prevent. This will mean that 
the first man across the finishing line wins. However, in 
order to make this a safe proposition, the race may be flown 
in groups of not to exceed seven planes each. 

It is expected that this contest will bring out new types 
of planes which have been built by civilian organizations and 
pilots. Those flying the old training type planes will have 
streamlined their fittings and otherwise improved on the per- 
formance. Some of the planes which are entered have been 
built for maximum efficiency with engines of the horsepower 
allowed by the regulations. In some eases nose radiators have 
been eliminated and Lamblin radiators are swung under the 
fuselage. In other eases side radiators have been installed. 
We will probably also see the application of air-cooled en- 
gines to this type of plane. 


Central Labor Union of Dayton Trophy 


Event No. 3 is for the Central Labor Union of Dayton 
Trophy and $3,500 in prizes distributed over six places. This 
is a free for all contest for two, three or four-place airplanes, 
providing they have engines having a total piston displace- 
ment of 800 ecu. in. or less. This allows the entry of the most 
efficient planes which have taken part in Event No. 2, to- 
gether with the devotees of greater horsepower for this type 
of ship. In order to make it unnecessary for pilots to carry 
a full load, the only requirement is that planes must carry 
a pilot and passenger or shot totalling 340 lb. This race will 
be for a distance of 120 mi., eight laps of a 15 mi. course. 
The contest will start at 11:30 a. m. Thursday, Oct. 2. Here 
again group starts have been included in the regulations 
rather than to run a series of speed trials, as is the case 
where flying starts are used. Development of planes taking 
part in this race will be along the same lines as those indicated 
in the foregoing event. 


Liberty Engine Builders Trophy 


A race which is rapidly becoming more or less historical 18 
for the Liberty Engine Builders Trophy and $3,000 in Lib- 
erty Bonds. The prizes are distributed over five places. This 
contest is open to civilian and military pilots flying obser- 
vation type two-place airplanes. The Liberty Engin’ Builders 
Trophy was donated by the builders of the Liberiy engime 
during the great war. It is symbolie of the development aD 
application of internal combustion engines. Particularly the 
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application that has been made of the famous Liberty engine 
which is continually receiving new laurels and greater re- 
spect as America’s World Fliers rapidly approach their goal. 

It is specified in the regulations for this contest that the 
planes must have an air speed of greater than 90 mi./hr. and 
in order to eliminate planes which might be considered more 
or less of a two place pursuit type, a restriction has been 
plac-d on the wing area making it necessary for planes to 
have greater than 360 sq. ft. of area. It is also specified that 
cockpits must be left open. However the ingenuity of the 
pilcts and mechanies will be brought forth by the regulation 
which permits of other forms of streamlining. 

Fi lers may be placed between the cables, streamline wires 
may be substituted, wing fittings may have streamlined covers 
attaclied. Wherever constructionally possible, nose radiators 
may be replaced by free air radiators, which undoubtedly 
prescit less head resistance, and provide more effective cool- 
ing with a given area. 

Al’ planes are required to carry a contest load in addition 
to a pilot and passenger whose total weight must average 
340 ‘b. This contest load will be determined by using a 
formula based on the cubic inch displacement of the 400 hp. 
Liber'v engine as follows: 

4G 

—- XX eu. in. displacement of motor used X 0.85 = 

1649 
Contest Load. 

This load may consist of shot bags which will be furnished 
by the contest committee. Fire extinguishers, and parachutes 
may be ineluded in the contest load. This has been done, in 
view of the military machines which are designed for seat 
packs and in order to overcome the desire of some pilots to 
remove the fire extinguishers and thereby a-slight bit of 
weight. Fixed instruments, gas, oil and water are excluded. 
Bomb racks, guns and mounts may be removed. 

This contest which is probably one of the most interesting 
and instructive, will start at 2:30 p. m. on Thursday, Oct. 
2 and will be for a distance of 180 mi. twelve laps around a 
15 mi. course. Here too, standing starts have been used. 
However, groups not to exceed seven planes each will be sent 
away simultaneously. 


Mulvihill Model Trophy 


This in an age of flight. If the youth of today is enlight- 
ened in the so-called mysteries of aeronautics, the problems 
will no longer be mysteries. In order to encourage the knowl- 
edge of aviation, the Mulvihill Model Trophy contest, which 
is a duration race for model airplanes, takes its place in the 
program of events. Together with this trophy go prizes 
totaling $500. This very interesting contest will start at 
9:30 a. m. on Friday, Oct. 3. Already a number of cities 
have held elimination contests and civic organizations have 
arranged to send the winning boys to Dayton and pay all of 
their expenses. The ingenuity of the young men taking part 
in this contest excites the admiration of our so-called case 
hardened aviation experts. 

It is predicted that new records for duration of model air- 
planes will be established during the races. Boys throughout 
the country are preparing to match their skill against the 
Winner’s of last year’s contest, who will participate in the 
contest this year in an endeavor to win the trophy. 

Efficiency races, as a general thing, are to be avoided during 
@ gathering such as the International Air Races. This is not 
because of any fault of the officials in failing to recognize 
the desirability of such contests, but through their desire to 
eonduct races which may be handled practically on the flying 
field during the turmoil and excitement of the meet. They 
wish t» have the races conducted in such manner that the 
results may be clearly and distinctly followed by the public. 
It is always possible to conduct efficiency trials, wherein the 
results do not necessarily need to be known for some time. 
As is the ease abroad, where efficiency contests are conducted, 
i most cases they extend over a period of several days. 


Aviation Town and Country Club Race 


The regulations for the Aviation Town and Country Club 
of Det »it Trophy race which forms event No. 6, have been 
drawn 1 such a manner that the results of the speed portion 
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of the contest may be clearly followed by the public and the 
final results of the entire event may be announced as quickly 


as the speed race has been run. The race is divided into two 
parts, one known as speed, and the other as efficiency. The 
contest is open to airplanes having engines of a piston dis- 
placement not to exceed 800 cu. in. Planes must show an 
average air speed of greater than 80 mi./hr. in the race, and 
must be constructed to seat comfortably a pilot and at least 
two passengers. The contest is for a distance of 120 mi., 
eight laps of a 15 mi. course and as in the majority of the 
other events, the planes will be sent away from a standing 
start. The speed portion of the contest which carries total 
prizes of $2,000, divided over three places, goes to the air- 
planes showing the greatest speed in the race. 

The efficiency portion of the race is based on the following 
formula and carries a like amount in prizes. 

Ww 

——- X Mi./hr. = Figure of Merit 

Hp. 

W = Weight of load passengers 

cu. in. displacement 





Hp. Horsepower credited contestants = 
4 

Mi./hr. == Average speed of completing race in miles per 
hour (must not be less than 80 mi./hr.) 

From a glance at the above there will be three things which 
the average engineer will find objectionable. First, that the 
contest should be based upon the load that the plane can carry 
irrespective of passengers. Second, that horsepower should 
not be used as a basis of comparison, but that the actual fuel 
consumed should be given consideration. Third, that if the 
horsepower is to be used the actual horsepower rating of the 
engine should be taken into consideration rather than a fic- 
titious horsepower obtained from a formula. 

Now let us consider these objections from the standpoint 
of conducting the race in a practical manner on the field. 
First of all if weight, rather than passengers for which seat- 
ing accommodations are provided, should be taken as a basis 
for consideration, we would find that our over zealous pilots 
would insist upon loading their planes to the limit; perhaps 
not what they might consider the limit, but which in all 
probability would cause an accident on the course during 
the race, particularly if two or three of the ships should 
happen to strike a turn at the same instant, making it neces- 
sary to maneuver one of the planes more or less violently. 
Therefore, for reasons of safety, it has been necessary to 
require pilots to carry their load in passengers or ballast 
equivalent. 

How may horsepower be determined ? We immediately 
say by proper dynamometer test. What does that mean in a 
contest ? It means that a dynamometer test has been run 
on a given engine. The engine is placed in the race. Perhaps 
a new valve action has been added. Perhaps a different car- 
buretor setting has been made. The spark may have been 
advanced slightly, or a hundred and one minor changes may 
have been made in the engine which no longer makes the dy- 
namometer test applicable. This very question has arisen in 
past contests and it was in order to eliminate questions and 
arguments, and questionable winnings, that horsepower was 
based upon a constant. This was obtained after careful in- 
vestigation of the better airplane engines. It was found 
after this research had been made that an average of 4 cu. in. 
per horsepower could be assumed. True some engines will 
be penalized and others will be favored, but it was necessary 
to strike some workable average. 

The Aviation Town and Country Club of Detroit trophy 
will be awarded to the aero club or to the chapter of the 
N.A.A. represented by the pilot of the airplane receiving the 
highest total awards for speed and efficiency. In case of a 
tie the trophy will be awarded for the first position in the 
efficiency portion of the race. This contest will start at 10:45 
a. m. on Friday, Oct. 3. 


Dayton Chamber of Commerce Trophy 


One of the most interesting events is for the Dayton Cham- 
ber of Commerce Trophy. This is open to civilian and mili- 
tary contestants flying large capacity airplanes. By this is 


meant airplanes capable of carrying a pay load of 2,000 lb. 
or more. Four thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds, distributed 
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over four places, have been put up for this competition. It 
is further stipulated that the airplanes entered in this race 
must have an air speed of greater than 85 mi./hr. In order 
to eliminate airplanes which do not meet the intent of the 
race; that is, planes which might be able to stagger off the 
ground with a 2,000 lb. pay load, a restriction in wing area 
has been placed in the regulations which state that the contest 
is only open to airplanes having a wing area of greater than 
600 sq. ft. 

In order not to overload these large ships during the race 
for the same reason that overloads were prevented in the 
foregoing event, a contest load has been stipulated as follows. 
The crew must weigh 340 lb. Each plane must carry a con- 
test load which shall be determined from the following 
formula, using as a basis the eubie inch displacement for the 
400 hp. Liberty Engine: 

400 

— X eubie inch displacement of engine or engines used 

1649 

2 = “Contest Load.” 

This load shall consist of shot ballast, which will be fur- 
nished the contestants. Fire extinguishers and parachutes 
may be included, but fixed instruments are excluded. To 
further bring the military planes to what might be termed a 
commercial standing, it is further stated that bomb racks, 
guns and mounts may be removed. This race is for a dis- 
tance of 150 mi., ten laps of a 15 mi. course, and will be 
started at 12:50 p. m. on Friday, Oct. 3. 

In order to prevent the bunching of these large ships at 
the turns the planes will be sent away in a flying start, at 30 
see. intervals. 

Dayton Daily News Light Airplane Trophy 

The light plane enthusiasts will have an opportunity to dis- 

play their wares and skill in Event No. 8, known as _ the 
Dayton Daily News Light Airplane Trophy contest, which 
will start at 2:40 p. m., Friday, Oct. 3. This race carries 
with it a beautiful trophy and $3,250 in prizes, distributed 
over three places. The contest is restricted to civilian pilots 
only. 
Airplanes having engines of 80 cu. in. piston displacement, 
or less, are eligible in this contest. The contest is for a dis- 
tance of 25 mi., five laps of a 5 mi. course and the planes 
will be sent away from a standing start. 

When the announcement of the cubic inch displacement 
was made some time ago it brought forth a considerable 
amount of criticism from the champions of lower cubic inch 
engines. How are we to encourage the development of light 
planes in this country ? First of all, by building them. The 
next question arising is after we build them where do we 
obtain the engines ? The average light plane constructor, whom 
we are trying to encourage, does not have funds available to 
purchase expensive low horsepower engines which are now 
more or less available on the European market. We have 
just learned that several of the constructors, who were de- 
sirous of using these foreign engines have been unable at the 
last minute to obtain delivery, making it necessary in most 
eases, for them, in order to get into the race, to purchase 
engines in this country. This seems to bear out more fully 
than ever the reasons for placing the limit at 80 cu. in. This 
makes it possible for contestants to purchase several different 
types of suecessful motorevele engines, which are applicable 
to light plane us2. By doing this, we encourage the average 
constructor, who perhaps is not so fortunate as others who 
are provided with more adequate funds and engineering skill. 
Furthermore some of the later contests abroad indicate the 
advisability of using engines of greater horsepower. 

Further criticisms have been brought forward to the effect 
that not sufficient attention has been given to the efficiency 
of the planes; some going so far as to state that all that has 
been considered is the reaction on the public, from the stand- 
point of speed. One has only to glance over the regulations 
for this contest to see that this is not the case. First of all, 
the race must be conducted around a five mile course, with 
one side of the triangle one mile between pylons. The other 
corner, two miles away, is marked by an observation balloon 
anchored at an altitude of 500 ft. Contesting planes are re- 
quired to cover the one mile between the two pylons on each 
lap, at an altitude of not greater than 60 ft., then climb to 
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the third pylon, which is the balloon, and around it at the 
altitude of the basket. 

Can this be strictly a speed contest ? True, the prizes are 
awarded for the airplane covering the course in the least 
time. But planes first of all must have sufficient surplus 
power to be able to climb to the 500 ft. level in a distance 
of two miles. If they are unable to do this, they may circle 
for altitude, before passing the balloon. This entails a loss 
of time and therefore reduction in speed. Secondly, when 
these airplanes are climbing at their maximum climbing angle, 
they must have proper maneuverability, and if they are not 
stable and provided with adequate control surfaces it will 
be impossible to suecessfully maneuver these planes during the 
climb, and particularly at the instant they are required to 
round the balloon. The results of this race will be watched 
with great interest, and it is expected that much will be 
learned as to the construction of airplanes of this type. 


Detroit News Air Mail Trophy 

Event No. 9, which is a race for Air Mail airplanes and 
Air Mail pilots for the Detroit News Air Mail Trophy, is of 
timely interest. This contest will be started at 9:30 a. m. 
Saturday, Oct. 4. 

The possibilities of commercial aviation ean be brought to 
the minds of the layman in no more forcible manner than is 
being done each day and night by our Air Mail earriers. Our 
hats are off to these men who have pioneered in this work, 
and it is entirely fitting that this event should be placed in 
the program. It carries prizes of $4,000, distributed over six 
places, and will be for a distance of 300 km. (186.42 mi.), 
six laps of a 50 km. course. The race is open to Air Mail 
planes having a greater speed than 90 mi./hr. and capable of 
carrying a pay load of 800 lb. or over. However, planes will 
not be required to carry this load during the race. 

The public will have an opportunity of seeing the planes 
which have maintained the remarkable schedule of Air Mail 
and see for themselves the ingenuous manner in which these 
pilots have prepared their planes for this work. 


An Added Light Plane Race 


In order to further encourage the light plane builder and 
to meet the demand for more or less of an efficiency contest, 
Event No. 10 which is a speed and efficiency race for light 
airplanes of the same class as those entered in Event No. 8 
will be started at 11:40 a. m. Saturday, Oct. 4. This contest 
as in Event 6 has been divided into two parts for speed and 
efficiency. The speed portion of the race earries prizes of 
$3,200 and the efficiency prizes total $1,800. The Dayton 
Bicycle Club has prepared a beautiful trophy for the speed 
portion of the race, and the Engineer’s Club of Dayton has 
provided the trophy for the efficiency section of this event. 

This race is also open to airplanes having engines of 80 
cu. in. or less. Planes must carry a total load of 150 bb, 
which shall consist of pilot and ballast if necesary. The race 
will be for 50 mi., ten laps around a five mile course. This 
is the same as in Event No. 8, with the exception that all 
pylons will be 60 ft. high. In order to meet the demand for 
an efficiency formula which, in this ease, could hardly be based 
upon horsepower, either actual or assumed, it was found 
necessary to use the following formula: 

Speed of completing race in mi./hr 





Figure of merit 
Gasoline consumed 

It will be seen at a glance that in determining the figure of 
merit the planes are given credit for the speed made in the 
race, but are penalized for the gasoline actually consumed. 
The actual control of this contest presents some serious prob- 
lems. However, it is believed that they have been made in 
such manner that there will be no argument as to the actual 
gasoline measurements. In this ease, the tanks will be com- 
pletely filled before the race and the actual gasoline requi 
to refill the tank after the race will be carefully measured. 

In case some of the planes use air pressure feed, arrange- 
ments will be made to remove a definite quantity of the fuel 
after the tank has been filled and the contestants will be given 
eredit for this amount. 

Planes competing in this race will be sent away from stand- 
ing starts and, for matters of safety, the groups to be started 
will not exceed six planes each. 
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John L. Mitchell Trophy 


In memory of his brother who was killed during the World 
War, Brig. Gen. Wm. Mitchell placed The John L. Mitchell 
Trophy in‘ecompetition at Detroit in 1922, a race for pilots of 
the first pursuit group flying standard pursuit type Ships. 
This contest will be watched with interest by the public, for 
they will have an opportunity of witnessing the skill of these 
highly trained pursuit pilots. This race will be run in exactly 
the same manner as the Pulitzer high speed contest. It will 
be for a distance of 200 km. (124.27 mi.) and will consist 
ot four laps of a 50 km. course. Planes will be sent away 
from a flying start and this event is scheduled to start at 
1 ». m., Saturday, Oct 4. 


The Pulitzer Trophy 


Svent No. 12 is the premiere event of this great aeronau- 
tical gathering of 1924, and will be for the Pulitzer trophy. 
This race is too well known to need discussion. It may be 
simply said that it is a contest for high speed planes showing 
a maximum ground speed of greater than 175 mi./hr. This 
race earries with it a condition which has done more to bring 
forward the finest design for airplanes of this type than has 
anv similar contest in the world. This provision is that all 
planes entered must have a theoretical stalling speed not ex- 
ceeding 75 mi./hr. It is further provided that they shall 
have a factor of safety for the wings as follows: 

Wings 

714 High incidence conditions with center of pressure at 

its most forward position. 

5 Low ineidence condition with center of pressure at 

location corresponding to maximum ground speed. 

4 Reverse load condition. 

Fuselage 

7 Flying and landing loads 

The strength values for wood as given by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory for 10 per cent moisture content and the 
Army method of stress analysis shall be used in making all 
strength ealeulations. Further interesting provisions of the 
contest will be noted. 

Sufficient tankage must be provided for the Pulitzer route 
plus 33144 per cent. This shall be based upon engine con- 
sumption determined from approved dynamometer test and 
estimated length of time required to complete the race. The 
decision of the Contest Committee shall be final. 

Each entry must be accompanied by a properly drawn and 
certified statement giving the fuel consumption of the engine 
at the maximum r.p.m. to be used in the race. 

All planes entered in this race must be so designed with 
proper exhaust manifolds, shields, deflectors, ventilators, or 
other design characteristics, which, in the opinion of the Con- 
test Committee will prevent exhaust gases from reaching the 
pilot during flight. Any plane not so equipped or designed 
will be subjeet to disqualification. 

Each plane in this race must leave the ground under its 
own power only, must not discard any part of its equipment 
in flight, and must have proper landing equipment attached 
at all times. 

The machine completely loaded with pilot, at 180 lb., and 
fuel and water sufficient for the race, must be weighed by the 
contest committee not later than three days prior to the date 
of the raee, and this weight shall be checked against the 
technical data submitted for determining the stalling speed. 
This speed shall be caleulated by the following formula: 

Stalling speed in mi./hr. = 


Weight of airplane in Ib. 





Wing area in sq. ft. X Ky maz. 

The total wing area shall be taken as the projected area 
of the freely exposed main surfaces from root to wing tip 
on the plane of the X and Y axes of the airplane. The 
thrust line may be considered as the X axis. Axle fairings, 
if of a lifting seetion, may be included as wing area. Charac- 
teristic eurve must show the maximum Ky given by a test 
of a rectangular wing model of the airfoil section or sections 
used, 3 in. by 18 in. in size. In the ease of tapered wings, 
Wings with wash-in or wash-out built into the wings, or ar- 
rangement other than a straight airfoil, the model shall be 
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geometrically similar to the actual wing used and have an 
area of approximately 54 sq. in. 

The stalling speed shall be calculated from the maximum 
Ky obtained on the model. No corrections such as speed scale, 
aspect ratio, biplane, stagger, etc., will be allowed. 

In view of the possibility of widely varying results which 
may be obtained by using the results of tests obtained in 
different wind tunnels, it is stipulated that all wing models 
must be tested under uniform conditions at a speed of 40 
mi./hr. in the same wind tunnel, which in this case is the 
tunnel at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at Bos- 
ton. In order not to penalize airplanes which may exceed this 
stalling speed slightly by having them completely barred 
from the contest, a further stipulation is made in the regu- 
lations. 

If, after the airplane has been weighed in accordance with 
these regulations, and checked against the model character- 
istics submitted, the theoretical stalling speed shall be found 
in excess of 75 mi./hr., the airplane will be penalized in the 
race at a rate of 4 mi./hr. for each mile an hour the stalling 
speed is in excess of 75 mi./hr. The permitted theoretical 
stalling speed of 75 mi./hr. shall not be exceeded by more than 
3 per cent without total disqualification. 


Foreign Contestants Doubtful 


- It had been hoped that foreign contestants would be en- 
tered in the 1924 Pulitzer. While no definite word has been 
received from abroad it appears doubtful if entries can now 
be expected. Furthermore, recent flights of some of the latest 
high speed planes abroad, have brought out the fact that our 
friends across the sea must advance considerable in the con- 
struction of this type of plane before they can expect to 
come to this country and take the trophy from us. Very 
little attention has been paid over-seas to the landing speed 
of this type of plane. It has largely depended upon the skill 
of the pilot and how much of a chance he is willing to take 
in landing. 

From the unofficial information at hand it would appear 
that one of the latest foreign high speed planes, which has 
just recaptured a new world’s record or two, has a theoretical 
landing speed of considerably in excess of 100 mi./hr. We 
have no development if we are simply to:base our designs up- 
on the courage of the pilot and add a few miles to the landing 
speed, and thereby increase the high speed. In this country, 
by placing restrictions on this contest we are accomplishing 
results. Our high speed planes are without equal in the 
world. We have learned lessons which will be of immeasur- 
able benefit to us in case of war. 

The development of these high speed planes, while criticized 
to some extent, will make it possible for this country to put 
in the air pursuit type airplanes which have not their equal 
in the world. We cannot overlook the actual necessity of con- 
ducting races of this kind. It has often been said that eom- 
petition is the life of trade. Lessons are no more clearly 
learned than when our designers and pilots are stressing their 
ingenuity and skill to the utmost in designing, building and 
flying airplanes which will give the maximum performance 
under trying conditions. 

It is to be regretted that new ships could not be constructed 
for this years premiere event, but we will have an opportunity 
to see the application to some extent of the lessons which we 
learned last year. Predictions of what speed will be made 
are matters of guess. Had new planes been developed at the 
same rate that they have developed for the past four years 
we would be safe in predicting that this year’s Pulitzer race 
would be won at a speed of 260 mi./hr. On this same basis 
the writer predicted a speed of 244.5 mi./hr. for the 1923 
event which was actually won at an average speed of 243.68 
mi./hr. 





American Air Committee in Paris 


The Paris Post No. 1 of the American Legion, with head- 
quarters in Paris, France, recently appointed an Aviation 
Committee for the purpose of developing Franco-American 
air relations. The Committee is composed of the following: 
R. C. Wood, chairman; Maj. Charles D. Westcott and William 
Goodell. 
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American World Flight 


The American world fliers, after their long flight from 
Greenland to Labrador, spent one day at Indian Harbor 
tuning up their machines. On Sept. 2 they hopped off at 
10:25 a. m. The start was made in good flying weather, but 
over Belle Jsle Straits and along the Coast of Newfoundland 
they ran into rain and haze, with a thirty mile head wind so 
that it took them 5 hr. 33 min. to cover the 276 mi. to Hawkes 
Bay, Newfoundland. 

On Sept. 3 the fliers left Hawkes Bay in spite of bad 
weather and a head wind. They covered the 455 mi. to Pictou, 
Nova Scotia in 6 hr. 34 min. On landing it was found that 
the rear spreader bar on Lieutenant Smith’s plane was 








Wade's hard luck—The Boston alongside the U.S.S. Rich- 
mond, just before the latter’s loading boom broke and smashed 
the plane’s wings and floats 


cracked and a new one was rushed there on the destroyer 
Coghlan. The next day proved to be too stormy for work 
on the planes. Lieutenants Wade and Ogden whose plane 
was wrecked while being towed off the Orkney Islands, had 
been at Pictou tor over a week and had everything in fine 
shape for the reception of the fliers. Their new plane, the 
Boston II, which had been flown to Pictou by Lieutenants 
MeDona'd and Bertrandias had to have a propeller replaced. 
The whole countryside turned out to greet the fliers and they 
were given a grcat reception. 

On Sept. 5 the world fliers prepared to set out for Boston. 
Wade’s new ship gave some trouble and he had difficulty 
getting it off. Nelson slipped off of his pontoon just before 
the flight started and got wet to the waist, but carried on with 
the flight without changing his clothirg. The fliers got off at 
11:15 a. m. and headed across Northumberland Straits and 
then made the land hop over the Isthmus of Chignecto and 
so into the Bay of Fundy. Here they began to encounter fog 
and rain and when they reached Casco Bay, Maine, the 
weather grew so thick that they decided to land. They had 
covered about 400 mi. in 6 hr. 35 min. 

Maj. General Patrick, heading a squadron of thirteen 
planes, had flown out from Boston to greet the fliers, but 
was forced to turn back without finding them. The thousands 
waiting at the Boston Airport were also disappointed. 

The next day General Patrick with his squadron flew up to 
escort the three round the world fliers to their official landing 
in the United States. The globe trotters were short of gas, 
however, and had had to send for it from Bath, Me., and they 
did not get off from Casco Bay until 12:07 p. m. They 
covered the 120 odd miles to Boston in 2 hr. 8 min. Here 
they met with a big official reception from various officials 
of the State of Massachusetts and the City of Boston. 
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The fliers were out on the field before sun rise the next 
morning and the ships were towed in from their moorings. 
A great crane lifted them out of the water, the pontoons were 
removed, wheels substituted and the planes were let down 
again as land machines. This process took a little over an 
hour for Lieutenant Smith’s plane, but Lieutenant Nelson's 
plane, which was the last to be swung out of the water, took 
only 25 min. The rest of the day the pilots spent tuning up 
their ships which had been wheeled over to the hangars. A 
crowd estimated at ten thousand gathered to watch them work. 

On Monday, Sept. 8, the three fliers took off from Bos: on 
at 12:02 p.m. The direct line to Mitchel-Field, L. I., is oly 
175 mi., but the world navigators circled over the Comm ns 
before leaving Boston, and when they neared New York t ey 
veered off from their course to make a big circle over ‘lie 
Bronx, New York and Brooklyn so that it took them 3 ir. 
43 min. to reach Mitchel Field. The globe, trotters were «c- 
companied from Boston by a squadron of DH’s headed by 
General Patrick. A great crowd which .awaited them at 
Mitchel Field burst into rousing cheers as the fliers and t) «ir 
escort cireled overhead. The world cruisers were lined uj in 
front of the grandstand, but it was some time before the fliers 
could work their way through the crowd. When they fin:'ly 
did so they were ranged in line on the speakers platfirm 
while Senator Wadsworth and Congressman La Guardia (e- 
livered welcoming addresses. The Prince of. Wales :|so 
greeted the fliers, but for once he was not the major at- 
traction. 

In connection with the American World Flight the two 
photographs which are reproduced on this page have con- 
siderable historic interest. They show beyond any doubt that 
the vague rumors to the effect that Lieutenant Wade “cracked 
up” on landing off the Faroe Islands are totally unfounded. 
One of the pictures shows the plane Boston in tow of a 
destrover after the foreed landing, while in the other illus- 
tration the plane is safely in the lee of the cruiser Richmond. 
In both pictures the plane is seen to be floating intact. It 
was only after the cruiser attempted to hoist the Boston on 
board, and the loading boom broke, that the plane was dama- 
ged beyond repair, both wings and floats being smashed by 
the boom. 


The Wings that Stood Up 
“We are flying with the same wings, the same bodies, the 
same everything except motors and pontoons we had when we 
left Clover Field,” Lieut. John Harding, mechanic for Lieut. 











The world cruiser Boston, Lieut. Wade's ship, being towed 
by a destrover after the forced landing in the Atlantic of 
the Faroe Islands 


Erik Nelson of the world cruiser New Orleans remarked as 
they had landed at Pictou, N. 8S. 

Considering that the wings were fabric covered, their 
resistance to temperature -changes varying from Aretic cold 
to Indian heat will surprise many people. It is therefore 
interesting to learn that the U. S. world eruisers had all their 
fabric surfaces first treated with clear acetate dope, and then 
finished with pigmented dopes in khaki, red, white and blue 
io Air Service specifications. This was finally given on coat 
of Valspar varnish. 

All of the pigmented dopes and the majority of the acetate 
dope was furnished by Titanine, Ine. of Union, N. J. 
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The End of a Gallant Attempt 


Maj. A. Stuart MacLaren’s own account of the accident 
which terminated his attempted world flight near Nikolski, 
Komandorski Islands, Siberia, has been given by the British 
aviator to the Associated Press. 

, dense fog and visibility so poor that only part of the 
rigit wing of the plane could be seen was encountered by 
the fliers after leaving Petropavlovsk, West Kamchatka, 
Sil ceria. 

‘oreed to descend to within 100 ft. of the ocean and making 
10’ mi./hr., a disaster was narrowly averted by Flying Officer 
W. N. Plenderleith, piloting the plane, when he avoided by a 
fev feet an island which appeared suddenly in the path. 

| earing that the plane might dash against the cliffs of 
Be ing Islands, a foreed landing was made. Both wing tips 
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Photo Kadel & Herbert 
The Portuguese airmen who flew from Lisbon to Macao 


(L. to R.): Maj. Brito Paes, Maj. Sarmento Beires, 


Lieut. Manuel Gouveia 


were shattered and wreneched off and the fabric torn off the 
lower port wing, Major MacLaren said. He continued: 

“My first order was for lifebelts, which were packed in 
Lieutenant Colonel Broome’s seat in the forward cockpit. I 
then examined the hull, but there was no sign of its taking 
water. The fog was so dense we couldn’t see land. My watch 
stopped at 10.55 a. m., the time we hit the water Saturday. 

“We saw hundreds of birds flying in two steady streams. 
We thought they were leaving their nests for open sea fishing 
and would return to feed their young. This tallied with my 
calculation that land should be east-southeast and fairly close. 
“The engine was then started and we attempted to taxi, but 
it was almost impossible to steer the plane, as the wing tips 
buried themselves in the water, alternately swerving the plane 
vround. Colonel Broome and myself spent two hours running 
back and forth on the lower wings as the plane see-sawed and 
the weight of the engine threatened to capsize the ship. 

“We had to stop the engine repeatedly as the water boiled 
and spraved over the plane. The machine threatened to dive 
under the waves when the tail plunged. The wings then 
started to break. In our last desperate minute aboard the 
plane Colonel Broeme pointed east, where a patch of fog 
litte. We eould dimly see land. We started the engine with 
difficulty, as every one was getting exhausted. We were all 
cold and wet. Plenderleith left the pilot’s seat to help start 
the motor. We then saw a sandy beach about two miles ahead. 
_ “The engine was started and we ran close to the breakers. 
"he engine then failed us and was useless. A sprocket on the 
starting magneto was broken. We then dropped anchor, but 
‘ hic: wind blowing straight on dragged the plane northwest- 
ward 

‘Every one jumped into the cold waters and held the plane 
headiig toward the sea. The wind and the heavy sea finally 
Slackvned and we beached the plane. Plenderleith and myself 
unloaded the equipment. The fog began to lift and we rested 
Inthe afternoon. It was bright, warm and clear. 
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. “The island we saw for a few minutes in the fog and which 
we narrowly eseaped proved to be Sealime Rock, 150 ft. high 
and 77 mi. northwest of Nikolski. Colonel! Broome then 
recognized our position as Buckeye Rock. He said he re- 
membered the location from his trip here last April, when he 
was laying supply bases. 

“Finally Rungall Miles, a man who lives on the island, ran 
across us. He obtained aid and two boats were manned. The 
boats reached the plane, which was pu'led ashore, out of the 
water. 

“The Russian wireless operator on Bering Island then got 
in touch with the Thiepval at Petropavlovsk. The Thiepval 
sailed immediately under foreed steam and arrived Sunday 
morning. They took us aboard, and we sailed at midnight 
for Dutch Harbor. 

“Maj. Tanaga Ija and Lieutenant Commander Tokunago, 
Japanese oflicers, and Russian officers of the Thiepval did com- 
mendable work in salvaging the plane.” 





Plans for Schneider Cup Race 

At a conference between a committee of officers from the 
Bureau of Naval Aeronauties and officials of the Flying Club 
of Baltimore in charge of the Schneider Cup Race, the pro- 
gram for the Schneider Cup Race was approved and immediate 
action is being taken to put all plans in action. 

Admiral Moffett was appointed as a committee on general 
arrangements and cooperation with the Flying Club and the 
National Aeronautic Association for the Schneider Cup Race, 
the following naval officers with Capt. E. S. Land as Chuir- 
man: Lieut. Comdr. H. B. Cecil, Lieut. Comdr. M. A. Mitscher, 
Lieut. W. D. Thomas, Commanding Officer, Naval Air Station, 
Anacostia, D. C.; Lieut. F. W. Wead, and Lieut. T. T. 
Patterson. 

On Oct. 24 at 10.00 a m., the Jacques Schneider Navigability 
and Seaworthiness Test will be held. 

Event No. 2, on Oct. 24 at 2 p. m. will be the Baltimore 
Sun Trophy Race which is opened to civilians only. There 
is no limitation based upon the engine or plane. This race 
will be a handicap event and the committee appointed by the 
Flying Club of Baltimore and the National Aeronautic 
Association will decide the handicaps, which will be based 
chiefly on the performance speed of the ships in question. 

Event No. 3 has been changed from a civilian race to a 
race for torpedo planes of the Scouting Fleet. The con- 
testants will be chosen by the Naval Committee on the 
Schneider Cup. The matter of prizes has not yet been de- 
cided. The distance, start, position of start, method of start, 
etc., will be the same same as outlined in the previous 
deseription of this event. 

Event No. 4 will be held at 10 o’clock Saturday morning, 
Oct. 25, and will comprise an air demonstration of all types 
of naval aircraft. The Naval Committee on the Schneider 
Cup advises that while the details of this demonstration can- 
not be yet made public, it is sufficient to say that it will be 
the greatest spectacle ever seen in this country. 

Event No. 5 will be the Jacques Schneider International 
Seaplane Race on Saturday at 2 p. m. Previously issued 
bulletins describing this race are now official. 

On Sunday, Oct. 26, at 3 p. m. the straightway speed contest 
will be held over the 3 km. course which has been installed at 
Bay Shore Park. 

Entry blanks for the civilian races may be obtained from 
the office of the Flying Club of Baltimore, 711 Keyser Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. 


Italian Air Budget 

The Italian Air Budget for the fiseal year 1924-25 is 
400,000,000 Lire (approximately $20,000,000 at the present 
rate of exchange, but much more than that if the purchasing 
value of the Lira in Italy is considered). The main items of 
the hndget are as follows: Aireraft equipment, 245 millions; 
pay of personnel, 78 millions; air stations, 30 millions; train- 
ing of personnel, 18 millions; civil aviation, 10 millions. 

As Italy’s 1923-24 air budget was 200 million Lire, or one 
half the amount allowed for next year, the importance the 
fascista government accords to air matters will be appreciated. 
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Air Policy Suggestions 


From a reader of AviaTIon who does not desire his name to 
appear we have received the following letter: 

“We think the general plan outlined is excellent and com- 
prehensive; evidently the result of much thought devoted to 
the subject. 

“We suggest, however, that aviation interests are actually 
too varied and important to be trusted to any one individual. 
An error of judgment leading to an indiscreet expression by 
such a one-man authority, might easily discredit the whole 
‘Aviation Movement.’ 

“The function delegated to the ‘civilian charged with cham- 
pioning a national air policy,’ might better be performed by 
the committee plan, the chairman of same, submitting—not 
his personal opinions—but only the resolutions adopted by 
the committee-at-large. 

“But the question arises, how shall such a committee be 
appointed—and of what ‘material ?” If from among the 
political family at Washington, we suggest that such a com- 
mittee might be instructed to engage the services of nine (9) 
civilian aeronautie authorities, chosen—one each—from the 
nine Corps Area organizations proposed by the N.A.A. 
Thus, any question affecting aviation would have a represen- 
tative charged with its submission to the committee of nine. 
The latter—governed, if necessary, by the advice of their con- 
stituents, the aero clubs of said Corps Areas—would whip 
the subject into shape to be submitted to the ‘Political Com- 
mittee’ as being the endorsed opinion of the (aviation) 
country-at-large. This would force direct action by said 
political committee, the committee of nine being always held 
responsible, to and by their constituents, for the ‘continuation 
to fulfillment’ of any measure ever submitted to the political 
committee. 

“We admit, this seems rather involved; but we hope you 
gather our meaning; That aviation is a subject of vital im- 
portanee to the country-at-large; That it is already ‘meat’ 
for politicians and special privilege; That therefore, it should 
be hedged about with such protective measures, as shall guar- 
antee to any individual, association, or community, some real 
representation or voice in moulding and developing the 
movement, to the end that the country-at-large shall be 
served—shall be the major beneficiary—not the aforesaid 
politicians and special interests.” 


* * * 


W. Lawrence LePage, instructor at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and writer on aviation, urges an air 
department. He writes as follows: 


“The suggestions appearing regularly in AviATION regard- 
ing America’s National Air Policy are extremely interesting 
and valuable, inasmuch as they represent a very definite 
grounding upon which to base one’s thoughts. A suggestion 
made by one of your correspondents, however, seems to me 
to be open to eriticism. 

“T refer to a quoted paragraph published in the current 
issue of the magazine in question. The writer wisely em- 
phasizes the need for a greater number of officially owned 
landing fields suitably equipped for the use of commercial 
airplanes, but the advisability of a system of “quantity pro- 
duction of cheaper ships of interchangeable parts, sold un- 
assembled and uncovered, to be built by the purchaser,” is 
very questionable. Would not this open up another possible 
source of airplane accidents in view of the immediate scope 
for the thoughtless, irresponsible man wishing only to enter 
aviation in the cheapest way? We have seen aeronautics 
robbed of what little reputation it has ever had by the reck- 
less acts of the foolhardy, and any system such as this would, 
it seems, merely play into his hands, for the construction of 
an airplane, even from finished parts, undoubtedly demands 
some equipment and skill. 

“The basis of the whole problem is, surely, wrapped up in 
the one question of establishing air law and official regulation. 
For this reason, I favor most strongly the institution of a 
civil air department charged with all matters dealing purely 
with civilian and commercial aviation. The control of flying 
and the upkeep of ground organization and equipment would 
be its chief duties, while its cooperation with the Army and 
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Navy air service departments in time of emergency is obvious. 
Incidentally, the question of the advisability of permitting 
the private construction of airplanes from finished parts 
would, of course, disappear upon the introduction of air- 
worthiness certificates issued by the suggested civilian air de 
partment, since such planes would be subjected to the same 
stringent tests as all others” 


Radio on British Aircraft 


The British Air Ministry has issued the following regula- 
tions regarding radio apparatus to be carried by British 
aircraft : 

“All aireraft capable of carrying ten or more persons, in- 
eluding the crew, shall be equipped with wireless apparatus. 
All aireraft equipped with wireless apparatus shall, when 
used for public transport and when filving 100 mi., or 15 mi. 
over sea, carry a licensed operator and maintain a continuous 
wireless service during flight. In the case of aircraft capable 
of carrying ten or more passengers the lieensed operator shall 
not be the pilot. 

“Tt is intended shortly to take steps to give legal effect to 
the foregoing decisions, and, in the meanwhile, it is considered 
advisable that all owners of aircraft should act in accordance 
therewith without delay. 

“In accordance with international agreement, it is intended 
at a later date further to amend the conditions under which 
aircraft are required to carry wireless apparatus and a li- 
censed wireless operator. Aireraft used in public transport 
and when flying 100 mi., or 15 mi. over sea, will, as regards 
the carriage and employment of wireless apparatus, be divided 
into two categories:—(a) Those capable of carrying less than 
ten persons including the crew. (b) Those capable of carrying 
ten or more persons including the crew. 

“Aireraft belonging to eategory “a” will be required to be 
fitted with wireless apparatus (telegraph or telephone), and 
a licensed operator, who may be the pilot, shall be carried. 
Aircraft belonging to category “b” will be required to use 
only telegraphy for normal communication, a licensed oper- 
ator shall be canried, and it will be compulsory for the radio- 
te' ~raphy apparatus to be worked by a licensed operator 
0. than the pilot. The use of radio-telephony will be con- 
fined to cases of emergency.” 





Investigation of Slipstream Velocity 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 194 


These experiments were made by J. W. Crowley, jr. for the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at the request 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, to investigate 
the velocity of the air in the slipstream in horizontal and 
climbing flight to determine the form of expression giving 
the slipstream velocity in terms of the airspeed of the airplane. 
The method used consisted in flying the airplane both on a 
level course and in climb at full throttle and measuring the 
slipstream velocity at seven points in the slipstream for the 
whole speed range of the airplane in both conditions. In 
general the results show that for both conditions i. e., hori- 
zontal and climbing flights—the relation between the slip- 
stream velocity Vs and airspeed V can be represented by 
straight lines and consequently the equations are of the form: 

Ve = aV¥ a b 
Where m and b are constants. 
A copy of Report No. 194 may be obtained upon request 


from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 


Washington, D. C. 





9th Paris Aero Show 


The 9th international Paris Aero Show will be held from 
Dee. 5 to 21, 1924, in the Grand Palais des Champs-Elysees, 
Paris. The exposition is being organized by the French Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, and all inquiries should be 
addressed to M. le Commissaire General de la 9e Exposition 
Internationale de |’Aeronautique, 9 rue Anatele de la Forge, 
Paris, France. 
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LIGHT PLANES AND GLIDERS 
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Tour de France des Avionnettes 


The 1100 mi. cross country race for light planes organized 
Ly the Association Aérienne Frane¢aise under the name of 
“Tour de France des Avionnettes,” which was held the last 
week of July and the first week of August, was won by Pilot 
Drouhin in a Farman light plane equipped with a 25 hp. 3 
evl. Anzani engine. Considering that this ship was the only 
one that finished—in fact, it was “racing itself,” so to speak, 
after the second leg of the race when it remained the only 
contestant—and that weather conditions were extremely bad 
most of the time, the Farman triumph is all the more remark- 
able, coming after this firm’s victory in last year’s light plane 
race for the Petit Parisien prize. 

That only one machine should have finished out of fifteen 
entries (nine for France and two each for Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium and Holland) is not so astonishing considering that 
only three ships passed the elimination trials. The latter 
consisted of a flight of 50 km. above the Bue airdrome near 
Paris, (which was also the starting and finishing place for 
the race proper) followed by a climb to 2000 m. During this 
trial the fuel (gasoline and oil) consumption must not exceed 
§ k. for single-seaters and 12 k. for two-seaters. 

The race proper consisted of an 1100 mi. cireuit starting 
and finishing at Bue, with obligatory stops at Clermont- 
Ferrand, Valence, Nimes, Toulouse, Angouléme, Nantes and 
Tours. The rules of the race were extremely simple, for they 
had been drawn up with the particular view of being easily 
understood by the non-technical public and so creating general 
interest. Two days were allowed for covering each leg of 
the race, the first day being intended as the real flying day, 
and the second as the rest and repair day. The third day was 
then the first day of the next leg, and so on. The race was 





open at 7 a. m. the first day of each leg and contestants had 
until 7 a. m. the third day to reach the next control stop. 
As the contestants were also placed in the order of their arrival 
at the different official stops, the Tour de France really con- 
sisted of a series of races, for the first machine arriving at 
a stop was actually the winner of that given leg. This “for- 
mula” seems very interesting from the viewpoint of creating 
public interest, for the latter is generally lost where the winner 
is determined by a complicated formula which nobody save 
the contest officials understands. 


Unfortunately for the success of the Tour de France, me- 
chanical troubles and the bad weather made it impossible to 
give a demonstration of this phase of the race as intended. 

One of the Dutch machines arrived too late for the elimin- 
ation contests which were held at the Bue airdrome, and the 
pilot of other Dutch entry had trouble getting his license 
from the Dutch authorities. The V. Simonet (Belgium) was 
held back by bad weather, and the Demonty-Poncelet was re- 
ported in trouble at Mons, Belgium. The two Avias repre- 
senting Czechoslovakia, seem to have had motor trouble and 
did not get through the elimination tests. Of the French ma- 
chines the Beaujard-Viratelle did not show up and the Ligrau 
was not ready in time. One Dewointine crashed on taking 
off from Villacoubly for the Bue airdrome, and one of the 
Farmans did not try for the elimination contest due to the 
bad weather. Two of the Dewoitine machines passed the 
eliminations test but were withdrawn from the race as they 
had not received their licenses from the Air Navigation Ser- 
vice. 

There were then only three machines which passed the 
elimination contest and were ready for the race. The Carmier, 
piloted by Paul Carmier, and the Farman, piloted by Drouhin, 
were both equipped with the 25-30 hp. Anzani 3 eyl. motor, 
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Some of the light planes of the Tour de France—Upper row, left, the winning Farman Mosquito in flight; upper row, right, 
the Avia BH16; lower row, left, the Carmier; lower row, right, the Bleriot, which had a transparent hatch over the pilot's 


cockpit 
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The Blériot, piloted by Rabatel, was fitted with a Blackburne 
motor. On July 27 the race started in very thick weather. 
The Blériot returned to the Bue airdrome twice, having been 
unable to get through the fog. On the third attempt it 
reached Neuvy-le-Barrois, but there trouble with the gasoline 
system forced it down and repairs were not made soon enough 
to enable the pilot to reach the first control within the time 
limit set. Thus the Blériot was eliminated from the race. 

The Carmier was foreed down by the fog at Etampes, and 
the Farman landed at the same point due to a leak in the oil 
connection. Both planes however pushed on the same day to 
Clermont-Ferrand, the first official stop. The next leg of the 
flight was over mountains and Carmier, after climbing some 
1,700 ft. found that he could not get through the fog so he 
returned to the airdrome and in landing broke a wheel. Make- 
shift repairs were made to the plane and it was able to take 
off again the next day. However, a break in the oil connection 
caused a forced landing and the repaired wheel collapsed 
wrecking the plane so badly that it could not continue. 

Drouhin on the Farman was therefore left alone to cover 
the rest of the course. This took him down to the south of 
France and back to Paris by way of Britanny. He finally 
reached Paris on Aug. 10, giving an elapsed time of fifteen 
days and a flying time of 20 hr. 40 min. 

The survival of the Farman and its final victory was not a 
piece of luck but thoroughly deserved by beth pilot and 
machine. Drouhin recently broke the world’s endurance 
record on a 600 hp. Farman Goliath, flying under most adverse 
conditions. The weather almost throughout the Tour de 
I'ranee was bad and Drouhin flew through fog that turned 
back the other competitors. At times the visibility was so low 
that he preferred to fly under telegraph wires rather than 
iose sight of the ground. The organization of the Farman 
‘actory was behind the flier and when he was foreed down 
through a break im iis oil connections he received repair ma- 
terial and helpers from a plane which was flown from the 
Farman factory with the necessary parts. The plane itself 
is of a tried type, being similar to the machine which won 
the “Petit Parisien” prize last year. The Farman “Mosquito” 
is a large area monoplane with a tripod eabane forward of the 
pilot which not only helps brace the wings but protects him 
in case of the machine nosing over. 

The French 2eronautical press in commenting on the race 
says that the disappointing results were in part due to the 
bad weather which prevailed before and during the contest, 
but also points out that the manufacturers did not have the 
operating experience to have their planes ready on time. 
Some claim that the regulations were too severe and too strict- 
ly enforced, but the concensus of opinion seems to be that 
fundamentally the regulations were sound and that next vear 
the contestants will profit by this year’s experience. 





The Use of Wind in Flying 


The great seven hour flight Lieutenant Thoret made in 
Biskra last November left no doubt in the minds of the world 
that wind power could be utilized as an auxiliary in ordinary 
flying. It will be remembered that Thoret using a DH10 
with 120 LeRhone motor started out to find a soaring terrain 
where a meet might be held for motorless machines. As he 
flew over the cliffs he received a terrific boost that sent him 
up 50 ft. Trying again he throttled down his motor and 
glided into the rising current, crabbing into the wind so as to 
remain close to the edge of the cliff. It was then that he 
found he could cut his motor completely and maintain his 
altitude. 

Recently Barbot flying the Dewoitine light plane is _re- 
ported to have said that he used the force of the wind as an 
auxiliarv to his motor. If this is merely intended to indicate 
that when flying in the same direction as the wind, work is 
obtained in helping reach the destination it is hardly justi- 
fiable to say that the force of the wind is used for flight. If 
M. Barbot contends that he utilized rising currents in assist- 
ine his engine to maintain its altitude we must look further 
into the situation. As there were no extended cliffs or ridges 
along the line of flight dynamic soaring in upward deflected 
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wind is out of the question. The only other wind force about 
which ve kave any definite information is that due to the 
thermodynamic of hct air rising above heated fields. The rate 
of rise of this air is at most three feet a second under the 
most favorable conditions. Over cross country stretches it 
seldom reaches 1.5 ft. per second. Even this would save con- 
siderable fuel if it were constant. Rising currents are, how- 
ever, always accompanied by descending currents and most 
pilots with a large cross country experience would deny that 
they could pick out beforehand the rising spots. Except 
where there is a definite mountain range for deflecting the 
wind or a very large area of heated air it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the wind offers much assistance for general cross 
country flying. 

In an attempt to test the correctness of these conclusions 
and also for the purpose of determining a location for soaring 
trials near Chicago some flights were recent!y made in a 
JN4D with the motor throttled to 1050 r.p.m. Two of these 
flights are significant. The tests were made by E. D. Allen 
under the auspices and from the field of the Aero Club of 
Illinois. 

1. Cary, lll., on the Fox River has a high ridge near the 
river where skiing meets are held. Throttling to the mini::um 
point at which a machine would maintain its altitude I ‘lew 
over the ridge at 500 ft. elevation. The wind was at right 
angles to the hill and a 15 mi./hr. velocity. The hill is 150 
ft. high. This was repeated at 400 ft., 300 ft., 200 ft. ete. 
No effect whatever was felt until in a last attempt the ma- 
chine skimmed the hilltop by 20 ft. At this altitude a distinct 
bump was received which greatly disturbed the equilibrium 
but gave no increase in altitude. It is believed that the rising 
current is so narrow that the whole machine was nof within 
it at the same time. 

2. The other flight was that over the sand dunes at the 
southern end of Lake Michigan. A test was made as before 
to determine the minimum power for horizontal flight. At 
this r.p.m. I flew down the shore of the Lake as nearly as 
possible in the region where the gulls soar over the dunes. 
There was no effect whatever at altitudes under 200 ft. but 
onee under this height it was possible to throttle down 50 
r.p.m. more and still maintain altitude. Over the wash-outs 
I turned and circled slowly but was unable to detect the 
slightest rising effect. In this way with the engine at 1050 
r.p.m. I flew from Gary to Michigan City and back, a distance 
of 40 mi. Incidentally, the gasoline consumption was very 
low for a JN4D. 

This searching out of rising eurrents is certainly useful 
for determining possible terrain for carrying on soaring 
flights. It may also be that much will be learned in regard 
to securing greater economy of motor operation. 





Reversion to Pioneer Types 


Editor, AVIATION :— 

A survey of contemporary American light plane develop- 
ment, especially among the amateur builders, brings to light 
a surprising element of reversion to machines strongly remi- 
niseent of pioneer types. The externally braced monoplane, 
uncovered fuselages and power plant installations all remind 
one very strongly of such early developments as the Santos 
Dumont “Demoiselle” and the somewhat later Moranes, and 
betoken a possibility in light plane development which is 
worth consideration. 

The problem confronting the light plane builder is very 
similar to that which our pioneer aviators attacked. There 
is the same necessity for the adaptation of indifferently suited 
power plants, and the achievement of unusually light weight 
supporting structure. Some of the failures at the English 
Lympne meeting show the impossibility of adhering to full 
size airplane practice in light plane development, and this 
combination of conditions indicates the necessity of a distinet 
light plane type. 

I am therefore advancing the idea that modern construe- 
tional methods, combined with some of the elements of out- 
standing pioneer types may point the way toward a light 
plane type. 

Roswett Warp 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








Long Island News 

Casev Jones of the Curtiss Exhibition Co. of Garden City, 
is ‘ixing up an Oriole in very tricky fashion for the On-to- 
Davton Race. By removing the center section and shortening 
the span of the lower wing, a single bay machine has been 
pr duced which looks very speedy. | 


}.. L. Howard, pilot of the Fokker planes, has fixed himself 
up a Canuck that looks like a real ship. It is fitted with a 
Cu:tiss K6 motor and the span of the lower wing has been 
considerably reduced. The fuselage has been rebuilt with 
three-ply which has been given a light yellow natural wood 
fnish. The flying wires are painted blue and liberal use of 
chased steel gives the machine the appearance of being set 
up for an exhibition. 

7 * * 

Arthur L. Caperton formerly with the Aeromarine Airways 
and more recently with the Curtiss Co. at Atlantie City, has 
been testing out a new Oriole and Jenny which he will pilot 
for the Fairview Airplane Co. 

G. M. Thomas is seeretary and treasurer of this company, 
and W. L. Hacker is the general manager. They will do 
aeriil photography and passenger carrying around the Del- 
aware Water Gap, Penna. 

* . * 

C. B. D. Collyer of the Skywriters has recovered from his 
automobile aeeident and is advertising the “Iron Horse” over 
New York for the Fox Film Co. 

Capt. E. D. C. Herne is writing “Daily Star” over the 
Canadian Fair at Toronto. The rest of the staff including 
Major Savage, Captain Lingham and Messrs. Tate-Cox, 
Bradley and MeMullen are working with colored smoke for 
the Daily Mail over the Wembley Exhibition in England. 

o * * 


The metal monoplane flying boat which Messrs. Booth and 
Thurston are building for Harold Vanderbilt is completed 
and is being moved to Port Washington for assembly. 

* - * 

Three persons were killed on Aug. 24, when a sightseeing 
airplane piloted by William Sharp and carrying two pas- 
sengers spun into the ground out of control near Hicksville, 
L. I. The dead ineluded Pilot Sharp, Charles Noeding of 
Weehawken, and his ten-year old son, Herbert. 

Sharp was returning from a short sightseeing flight, when 
his ship suddenly went into a spin and continued spinning 
down to an altitude of about 200 ft. There the pilot seemed 
to regain control for a moment, but the ship promptly fell 
into an opposite spin and erashed, turning over. As Sharp 
was a pilot of long experience, and nothing appears to have 
been wrong with the ship, it is believed that the pilot, who 
is said to have been suffering from high blood pressure, lost 
consciousness in the air and regained it too late to bring the 
ship out of the spin. 


Cleveland News 
By Cy Caldwell 


H. A. Kinsey and associates are flying for Fairchild Aerial 
Photus Co. Pilots Harold P. Little and Eddie Critchley have 
secured views of Toledo’s Harbor developments for Toledo 
Chamber of Commeree, in connection with the St. Lawrence 
great waterways project. In all, 200 pictures were taken, 
including the Willy-Overland plant and other factories and 
developments in and around Toledo. Madison Golf Lake- 
lands. Mentor Beach, and South Bedford are some of the real 
estate developments photographed. Bedford, 13 mi. from 
Cleveland, was taken from 10,000 ft. on a clear day, showing 
Cleveland and Lake Erie as backgrounds—a remarkably fine 
picture, 

Mr. Kinsey and associates are now making a complete 
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mosaic map of Cuyahoga County and vicinity for the Cleve- 
land Union Terminals Co. 
* * * 

The Cleveland Wright Aviation Co., C. A. Wright, presi- 
dent, are operating a new commercial flying field at Center 
Road, near Kinsman Road, at the South Eastern edge of 
Cleveland. 

L. A. Danison, Chief Pilot for the Company, states that 


‘over 400 passengers have been carried since the opening of 


the field four weeks ago. 

Operating from the field are Messrs. Schneider and Parker 
and J. M. Khas who have been very busy passenger-carrying 
on Saturdays and Sundays. The other days of the week they 
have keen spared the intrusion of passengers, and could 
therefore devote their entire time to contemplation and prayer. 

It is strange to consider the utter solitude that surrounds 
a pilot five days a week as he stands beside his ship display- 
ing the slogan “Rides, $3.00.” Compared to him, the last 
of the Mohicans was a roystering blade dashing about amid 
a multitude. There he stands, he and his Jennie, growing 
old together; while the motorists on the nearby main road 
abate the speed of their Fords scarcely 10 rattles per hour; 
and the rusty sparrow who has perched for a moment on the 
top plane shows his contempt for all airplanes after his usual 
fashion, says “Cheep! Cheep !” and straightway departs. 
Yet, still the hopeful pilot lingers on in solitude’s sweet con- 
templation waiting in vain for 1 with 3, the magic 3 with 
symbol fair before it, $. Comes at last the evening, gentle, 
somnolent, kindly covering with sable folds that lonely 
watcher of the wayside; hides him from the curious unprofit- 
able gaze of strangers; in night’s oblivion mercifully packs 
him. 

The moral, if any, of this is: “Get a job in a store and 
stay there.” 

* * * 

Pilot Danison recently took for his first airplane ride a 
spry old gentleman of 92 years’ growth—or say about 72 
years’ growth and 20 years’ shrinkage—old gentlemen do 
shrink you know. It’s just a question of when they stop 
growing and start shrinking. 

It seems two schools of thought have passed opinions on 
this flight. The first maintains that the ancient is right up 
with the times, carrying the lighted torch of progress and all 
that sort of thing. The second school says it is a clear case 
of mental deeay, and that for a man of 92 to fly at all proves 
that he has reached the tertiary stages of utter senility. 


* * * 


The Kindred Flying Cireus plays Cleveland this week. 
They have no elephants, but I shall carry water for the pilots 
and get in free. 


Night Aerial Advertising 


The Night Aero Advertising Corp. of New York, has se- 
cured from the Fox Film Corp., a contract for advertising 
“The Iron Horse,” a new romantic film drama which opened 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York, Aug. 28. 

An electric sign bearing the legend “The Iron Horse” in 
letters 10 ft. high, attached to the lower wings of a Standard 
with Curtiss C6 engine is the new movie advertising medium. 
The original contract called for ten night flights extending 
to Sept. 16, at a price stated to be $1,000 each. Due to the 
success of the niekt adveriisirg, the contract has been in- 
creased to twenty flichts in other large eastern and middle 
western cities. The flights hegan on the night of Aug. 16 and 
the flying electrie sivn hes Leen seen by thousands of people 
in and around New York on clear nights, resulting in a large 
amount of newspaper publicity. 

Albert Kline, tormerly a lieutenant in the U. S. Air Ser- 
vice, is the pilot of the night advertising plane. 
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Boston Airport News 
By G. W. Hamblin, Jr. 


Monday, Aug. 18, Capt. Edward W. Killgore and Lieut. 
Robert A. Nagle reported for active duty. They are reserve 
officers, but will be on duty as line officers for the two weeks. 

. * > 


The PW8, flown by Lieut. R. C. Moffatt, was given a test 
and performed admirably. Lieutenant Moffatt thrilled the 
spectators by his series of aerobatics. Everybody on the field 
was sorry to see him take off for Mt. Clemens, Mich., which 
he did on Aug. 21. He made the hop to Selfridge Field in 
a little more than five hours. 

* * * 

Two planes went to Fort Adams, Newport, R. I., on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 20, to take part in the observance of Army-Navy 
Day there. The Jennies were flown by Lieut. “Bob” Nagle 
and Capt. “Eddie” Killgore. They were accompanied by 
Sergeant Smith and Private Dione. They returned that day, 
having an enjoyable stay at Fort Adams. 

These same two fliers hopped down to Mitchel Field, N. Y., 
Thursday, Aug. 21, and they returned Friday. 

a. 7 * 

All the officers who attended the opening of the Westfield 
Airport some weeks ago have received a pair of silver wings, 
presented in view of the service rendered. The fliers are: 
Capt. L. R. Knight; Capt. E. W. Killgore, A.S., O.R.C., 
Lieutenants Nagle, Crowley, Ward, Magee, all Reserve men, 
and Lieut. R. C. Moffatt, who had flown here from Selfridge 
Field, Mich., in a TM scout. 

* * * 

Major Dargue established an emergency supply base at St. 
Johns, N. S. for the World Fliers, acting under orders from 
Washington. 

* * * 

Mark C. Hogue hopped off for Bar Harbor in his Canuck, 
“Spark Plug II” on Thursday, after having “Eddie” O’Toole 
do some repairing for him. He expects to do quite a lot of 
passenger and photographie work at Bar Harbor. 

George W. “Daredevil” Sparks has been around lately, and 
when Halsey R. Bazeley obtained the job as stunt flier ai the 
Marshfield Fair, and was looking for a wing-walker, Sparks 
was right on the spot. 


Chicago News 
By R. W. Schroeder 


Heath’s 5-place Standard was put into passenger carrying 
service Saturday, and has doubled the firm’s week-end bus- 
iness. This is all the more remarkable because the mosquitoes 
were so bad at all the fields that no one felt like staying any 
length of time. 

The big wing Canuck of the Heath Co. has been sold to 
Leslie E. Ross of 2030 Irving Park Blvd. 

John Perez’s Jennie, which has undergone some overhauls 
this summer, is again flying. 

La Pierre Cavender has set up his OX5 Thomas-Morse 
Scout and will be ready to fly it in a day or two. He expects 
to go to the Oklahoma air meet and bring home some trophies. 

David Wong, one of our Chinese students, has just returned 
from a visit to California and has bought a Canuck from 
Tony Yackey. He will keep it at Heath’s Field. 

Roy Ahern and John J. Tobin, who have been receiving in- 
structions from Pilot Walter Meyer, successfully soloed last 
week, 

* ad 7 

Ambroz and Saenger had some bad luck with their Jennie. 
The ship was damaged in hitting a clay pile at the edge of 
Heath’s field, and while it was being repaired, caught fire 
from a lantern that was standing about 15 ft. away. This 
of course happened in the evening. It seems that the gas had 
not been turned off and due to the absence of any wind that 
evening, the drippings spread rapidly over the field, even- 
tually reaching the lantern. The ship was in a moment 
wrapped in a sheet of flames and was a total wreck. The 
immense flames attracted many neighbors and motorists and 
even the fire department rushed to the scene. The fire trucks 
and gongs enhanced the scene greatly, but that didn’t seem 
to help Ambroz and Saenger very much. 
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Ed LaParle did a wing walking act at Stanley Wallace’s 
field on River Road Sunday. Wallace expects to “pull” some- 
thing like this every Sunday to attract a crowd and is figuring 
on having some parachute jumps and other attractions in the 
future. Max Sussin is piloting. Sunday Otto Klein was in- 
vited for a ride in Wallace’s OXX6 Standard, and was 
quite enthused over the way the ship handled. 

7 * * 


Last Sunday morning the following pilots qualified for 
their F.A.I. Pilot Certificates at Tony Yackey’s Field; H. H. 
Hoyte, A. M. Tallman, J. L. Huber, R. W. Radoll, Ed. La- 
Parle, E. B. Heath, R. H. Boettcher, L. Cavender. 


The Late 
Buck Weaver 


In connection with 
the untimely death of 
George E. (“Buck’’) 
Weaver, the well 
known pilot, Maj. 
R. W. Schroeder 
writes to AVIATION as 
follows: 

“Buck was just a 
good kid thirteen 
years ago, building 
little model airplanes 
which flew well 
enough to keep his in- 
terest intact until he 
grew big enough to fly 
real airplanes. From 
then on he crossed and 
recrossed the country 
eountless _ times, 
spreading everywhere 
the gospel of aviation. 
If his efforts to sell 
aviation to this world 
are measurable, then 
we ean say that Buck 
has gone to the land 
where all good airmen 
go. He was well 
known throughout the 
United States, and 
was loved by all who 
had the pleasure of 
meeting him as just 
plain Buck Weaver. 

“Buck took ill sev- 
eral months ago, be- 
ing confined to the 
hospital until his de- 
mise. His’ widow, 
Mrs. Weaver, and 
their son, George A., 
have traveled a great 
many miles by air with Buck. They attended the big St. 
Louis Air Meet, last fall, at which time the accompanying 
photograph, showing Buck playing with his little son was 
taken.” 


Fairchild Fliers Active 

Richard H. Depew, Jr., manager of the flying division of the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., reports a great deal of ac- 
tivity in his department. 

Captain Depew and Photographer A. O. Russell recently 
flew to Washington with the company’s new Huff Daland 
photographie plane. While in Washington the plane was 
kept at Bolling Field, where much interest was displayed in 
the new plane, both by Army and Navy officers, including 
General Patrick, Chief of the Air Service, who made a special 
trip to Bolling Field to look over the ship. 

The primary purpose of the trip was to secure numerous 
oblique contracts closed by Mr. Nesbitt, Washington, repre- 
sentative of the Fairchild company. The weather was perfect 
and about a hundred pictures were taken. 




















The late ““Buck’”” Weaver playing 
with his little son, George A. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 








U.S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Army Air Orders 


First Lieut. Arthur J. Melanson, A.S., 6th Corps Area, 
Chieazo, to San Francisco, sailing on transport Oct. 15 for 
Manila, P. I. 

First Lieut. Maleolm S. Lawton, A.S., upon completion of 
tour of foreign service, to Orf. Chief A.S., Washington. 

First Lieuts. Orvil A. Anderson and Don L. Hutchins, A.S., 
Seott Field, upon expiration of leave to A.S. Prim. Fly. Sch., 
Brooks Field. 

Sec. Lieut. Howard M. Fey, A.S., Adv. Fly. Sch., Kelly 
Field, to Brooks Field. 

Fir-t Lieut. Benjamin R. Morton, A.S., Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, for observation and treatment to Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver. 

See. Lieut. Edward F. Booth, Inf., Spearfish, S. D., detailed 
to A.S. Prim. Fly. Sch., Brooks Field. 

Spee. Orders July 1 amended to relieve Maj. Perey E. Van 
Nostrand, A.S., from dutv Kelly Field and te direct him to 
report Com. Tact. Sch., Langley Field, for training. 

Sec. Lieut. Howard G. Davidson, A.S., Kelly Field, to Prim. 
Fly. Sch., Brooks Field. 

Capt. Chas. B. B. Bubb, A.S., Kelly Field, to Chanute Field. 

Spec. Orders July 5th amended to relieve Maj. Walter R. 
Weaver, A.S., from temp. duty Bolling Field and to direct 
him to proceed to Middletown, Pa. 

First Lieut. David R. Stinson, A.S., Middletown, Pa., to 
Com. Off. Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, for 
observation and treatment. 

Staff. Serg. John B. Hellen, A.S., Seott Field, transferred 
as private from 24th Airship Co. to detached enlisted men’s 
list. 

Spec. Orders July 22nd directing Sec. Lt. Clement A. Me- 
Calley, A.S., Brooks Field, to proceed to Fort Sam Houston, 
revoked. 

First Lieut. Harry A. Halverson, A.S., from tour of foreign 
service to Off. Chief A.S., Washington. 

First Lient. Aubrey Hornsby, A.S., from temp. duty Max- 
well Field and further assignment Langley Field, to Com. 
Off. Maxwell Field. 

Spec. Orders Aug. 6, amended to assign First Lieut. Isaiah 
Davies, A.S to. duty as exee. off. 8th Attack Wing. 

First Lieut. John Ray Fanselow, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, 
Madison, Wis., to active duty Camp Perry, to be relieved 
Sept. 15 and to revert to inactive status on arrival home. 

First Lieut. Samuel C. Eaton, jr., A.S., granted leave of 
one month twenty-four days from Nov. 10, 1924, at the ex- 
piration of which he will sail for Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Frank P. Albrook, A.S., Chanute Field, to 
Walter Reed General Hospital for observation and treatment. 

See. Lieut. Guy Haines Stubbs, A.S., transferred to Coast 
Art. Corps, from Kelly Field, tc temp. duty 7th Coast Art., 
_ Haneock, and then to New York City, sailing for Hawaii 
Jee. 12 

See. Lieut. Ben Early Cordell, A.S., transferred to Coast 
Art. Corps, from Brooks Field, to 12th Coast Art., Fort 


Monroe. 


A Fast Flight 


Lieut. R. C. Moffatt, A.S., on Sept. 3 established a new 
unofficial record for flying between Boston and New York 
City, when he covered the 365 mi. round trip in 2 hr. 12 min. 

Lieutenant Moffatt, attached to the Air Service in the First 
orps Area, used a Curtiss pursuit plane. His record for 
the trip ineluded a seven-minute stop at Mitchel Field, L. I. 

Starting from the airport in East Boston, Lieutenant 
Moffatt flew to New York in 58 min. The return trip was 
made in 1 hr. 7 min. 
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Lieut. Alex. Pearson Killed 


Lieut. Alex. Pearson, A.S., one of the three Air Service 
entrants in the forthcoming Pulitzer Trophy race, was killed 
on Sept. 2 at Wilbur Wright Field, Fairfield, Ohio. when his 
Pulitzer racer dived from a height of 300 ft. into the ground. 
The pilot was either thrown out vf the cockpit by the impact 
or jumped in the last minute in an effort to save his life, but 
he was dead when rescuers arrived on the scene of the crash. 

Lieutenant Pearson, together with Capt. Burt Skeel and 
Lieutenant Brookley, the other two Army entrants in the 
Pulitzer race, was out for a trial spin when the accident oc- 
curred. He was diving into the 3 km. speed course, and on 
flattening out the wings appear to have collapsed and the ship 
dived straight into the ground. 

Alexander Pearson was born in Sterling, Kan. and attended 
the University of Oregon before entering the Air Service in 
1918. He was appointed a Lieutenant the following July, 
but the Armistice prevented him from being sent overseas. 
He first gained general recognition as a erack flier in 1919, 
when he won the Transcontinental Air Race from New York 
to San Francisco out of a field of seventy-four entrants. A 
few years later, when he attempted to fly from the Pacific 
coast to the Atlantic coast with one stop, he disappeared from 
view over the wilds of Western Texas, and a week or so later 
wandered back into civilization from his airplane which had 
been forced down in Mexico. In last year’s Pulitzer race, 
Lieutenant Pearson had a close escape when his ship, a Ver- 
ville-Sperry cantilever monoplane, became unmanageable in 
the air, apparently due to an unbalanced propeller. Although 
he was practically deprived of effective controls owing to the 
fuselage “weaving” under the terrifle strain, Pearson managed 
to effect a safe landing. 


Officers Assigned to Duty in Air Races 


The following officers from the Fairfield Air Intermediate 
Depot, Fairfield, Ohio, have been assigned to duty for the 
International Air Races: Lieut. Samuel C. Eaton, Jr., Com- 
munications Officer; Lieut. H. A. Bartron, Officer in Charge 
of Property Checking; Maj. George H. Brett, Officer in 
Charge of Reception, Entertainment and Housing; Maj. 
H. J. Knerr, Officer in Charge of Airplane Messenger Ser- 
vice, Ferrying, Exhibition Flying and Incidental Flights; 
Lieut. W. J. Hanlon, Mess Officer; Lieut. Leon E. Sharon, 
Officer in Charge of Publicity and Press Relations; Maj. 
J. H. Rudolph, Engineer Officer and Operations Officer; and 
Lieut. C. E. Thomas, Supply Officer. 


Third Attack Group Reorganized 


The reorganization of the Third Attack Group at Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., has been completed with the plac- 
ing of the 13th and 26th Attack Squadrons on the inactive 
list and making the 8th and 90th Attack Squadrons, respec- 
tively, their active associations. The latter units have been 
reduced to a strength of 90 men each, and the 60th Service 
Squadron to 42. The following named officers now compose 
the commissioned personnel of the Group since its reorgani- 
zation: Maj. H. B. S. Burwell, Capt. J. H. Davidson, 1st 
Lieuts. L. A. Smith, F. M. Bartlet, C. McK. Robinson, R. C. 
Zettel, W. R. Peck, H. G. Crocker, J. E. Duke and W. E, 
Wheeler. 


Mileage Covered by Langley Field Pilots 


The following is an estimate of cross-country man miles 
flown by officers and enlisted men of the 2nd Bombardment 
Group, Langley Field, Va., during the period Jan. 1 to July 
1, 1924: 

January, 13,295; February, 10,420; March, 22,415; April, 
24,968; May, 32,815; June, 11,947. 
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Reserve Officers Camp at W. Wright Field 


The two weeks Reserve Officers’ Camp at Wilbur Wright 
Field, Fairfield, Ohio, furnished valuable experience in Air 
Service work to the men who pursue their regular vocations 
in civil life and have pledged themselves to answer the call 
to military duty when the emergency arises. Most of the 
work was earried on at Wilbur Wright Field, although sev- 
eral trips were made to MeCook Field from time to time. 

A total of 128 Reserve Officers were in attendance, includ- 
ing Lieut. Col. Courtney’ P. Grover, Maj. Alfred Campbell, 
17 captains, 29 first lieutenants and 80 second lieutenants. 
Colonel Grover of the Medical Corps, who formerly resided 
at the National Military Home at Dayton, Ohio, where he 











Maj. Wm. Hensley (right), C.O. of Mitchel Field, with 
Lieut. S. M. Connell, ready to take off and broadcast by radio 
from a DH4B 


was surgeon in charge, was also for a time the post comman- 
der of the loeal organization of the American Legion in 
Dayton. Major Campbell and the Captains are all Air Ser- 
vice officers, with the single exception of Allen Coburn, who 
has a commission in the Medical Dept. All of the Lieutenants 
are Air Service Reserve Officers, most of them being pilots. 
The Reserve Officers assisted tie Regular Officers at Wilbur 
Wright Fic d wherever they could do so; for example, they 
were assigned as Officers of the Day thus relieving the regular 
officers of that duty. They also assisted in various other 
capacities in connection with flying operations and engineering 
activities. The Reserve Officers who were given special assign- 
ments were as follows: Maj. C. Alfred Campbell, Asst. Com- 
mandant; Capt. John L. Reymiller, Exeeutive; Capt. John E. 
Davis, Camp Adjutant; 2nd Lieut. Ralph D. Penland, Asst. 
Camp Adjutant; Capt. Wm. F. Center, Operations Officer; 
Ist Lieut. Geo. W. Vawter, Asst. Operations Officer; Capt. 
Karl F. Burekhart, Engineer Officer; 1st Lieut. Frank L. 
Clewers, Asst. Engineer Offieer; Ist Lieut. Richard M. Har- 
nett, Asst. Supply Officer; Ist Lieut. Glenn D. Horn, Asst. 
Supply Officer; Capt. John Ebaugh, Asst. Athletie Officer; 
2nd Lieut. Ulment R. Hall, Asst. Athletie Officer; Capt. C. J. 
Cleary, Officer in Charge Ground Instructions; 1st Lieut. Ed. 
R. King, Asst. to Officer in Charge of Ground Instruetion; 
2nd Lieut. Bron H. Lytle, Asst. to Officer in Charge of Ground 
Instruction; 2nd Lieut. Ralph G. Loekwood, Alert Pilot; 
Capt. Albert A. Price, Officer in Charge of Aerial Gunnery; 
2nd Lieut. Thomas G. Hughes, Camp Transportation Officer. 


Parachute Saves Another Pilot 


While stunt flying some 4,000 ft. over Kelly Field an 
aileron blew off Lieutenant Crawford’s scout plane and in 
spite of every effort to keep the ship level it gradually worked 
into a spin. Seeing that he could not control the ship the 
Lieutenant scrambled over the lower side and let go. The 
chute opened almost immediately and though there was a 20 
mi. wind blowing the flier escaped without injury. 

As this is the second time within a month that a Kelly Field 
pilot has been saved by the use of a chute even some of the 
old timers are becoming reconciled to the order which makes 
the carrying of a life pack compulsory. 
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Record for Flying Time During 1923 

The Air Service News Letter states that it has learned in- 
formally that 2nd Lieut. H. T. McCormick, A. S., at Brooks 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., had 130 hr. 25 min. of flying time 
to his credit for the calendar year 1923. This would appear 
to establish a record for flying time in the Air Service for 
that year. 





U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 
The Marines at Frederick, Md. 


Realistic air battles were among the features of the visit 
of the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force to Frederick, Md., 
on Aug. 31. A huge crowd, estimated at more than 3(),000 
visitors and guests, was present. 

The star event of the day was the bombing and co:abat 
exhibition of the Marine aviators. In the display the city 
of Frederick was bombed by a squadron consisting of two 
Martin Bombers, accompanied by three light fighting p!'anes, 
while a second squadron of three similar fighting mac)ines 
endeavored to drive off the attackers. As the combat pro- 
eressed, the defending machines were driven in over the town 
after an exhibition of fighting tacties, including loops, spins, 
rolls and Immelman turns. When directly over the center 
of the city, the big bombers released cargoes of paper bombs. 
These bombs were loaded with confetti and long streamers of 
eclcred paper. After a drop of a few hundred feet they were 
burst by the pressure of air and deseended unfurling in huge 
clouds of light filmy colored tissue paper which deluged the 
buildings and streets. After dropping their bombs the planes 
swung eround and retreated while their fighting planes 
brought up the rear guarding them with a rattle of machine 
eun fire from the defending squadron which endeavored to 
overtake and destroy them. 

The demonstration was planned and its details worked out 
hy Capt. Walter E. MeCaughtry, commanding officer of the 
Quantico Force, who commanded the entire operation. The 
two Martin bombers were piloted by Capt. R. A. Presley, and 
Lieut. Stanley Ridderhof. The combat planes of the attack- 
ing group were piloted by Capt. R. J. Archibald, Lieut. L. G. 
Merritt and Lieut. Il. C. Major. The three combat planes of the 
group defending the city were flown by Capt. H. H. Shepherd, 
Lieut. H. D. Palmer and First Sergt. J. A. Belcher, one of 
the members of the Marine Foree which made the celebrated 
flight from Port-au-Prince, Haiti, to San Francisco. 


ZR3 Makes First Flight 

The first trial flight of the airship ZR3 was made on Aug. 
27, in the vicinity of the Zeppelin Company’s plant at Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, where the airship was constructed. The 
flight which lasted 244hr. was completed successfully, no 
trouble being encountered with the exception of damage to one 
of the engines, caused by a counterweight of the crankshaft 
coming loose and puncturing the erank ecase.. This accident, 
which oceurred shortly after all engines were going at full 
speed, necessitated stopping the one damaged. 

A maximum altitude of approximately 2600 ft., was reached 
during the flight, and the speed attained indicated that the 
speed requirements of the airship .wi'l be more than met. 
According to a report from Friedrichshafen the flight showed 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 

April 6. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 
Army Air Service, Seattle. 

Oct. 2-4. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 

Dec. 5-2]. International Aircraft Exposition, 
Panis, France. 
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that the controlability and stability of the airship is good, 
and that the structural work is excellent. ; 

Capt. George W. Steele, Comdr. Garland Fulton, Lieut. 
Comdr. S. M. Kraus and Lieut. Karl Schmidt were present 
on board during the flight as U. S. Navy observers. Addi- 
tional trial flights will be made before the airship makes the 
deliv-ry flight aeross the Atlantic to this country, which is 
scheduled for the middle of September. Prior to the flight 
several vessels of the U. S. Navy will take station in the 
Atlantic and furnish weather forecasts for the ZR3. 

TL following despatch from Captain Steele in regard to 
these vessels is of interest: 

“Tic following are the positions desired by the contractor 
for 1.e station vessels. The main vessel to be in Lat. 45 
Long. 45, and the secondary vessel to be further north of the 
main vessel Lat. 58 Long. 45 or as close to this position as 
ice as: | other conditions will safely allow. As previously out- 
lined. vessels are primarily for meteorological service and it 
is no. contemplated to make a change in their positions for 


reaso: of airship sailing across Atlantic by northern or 
south: n route. It is suggested by contractor that the station 
vesse| to the north be secondary and make weather reports 








CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 








CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 
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to main vessel the position of which is Lat. 45 north and 
Long. 45 west. The main vessel, as outlined previously, will 
coordinate all data and inform airship.” 


Naval Air Orders 


Lt. (jg) George G. Murdock, det. Aircraft Sqd., Battle 
Fit.; to Marine Bks., Quantico, Va. 

Bosn. Jack W. Ames, to duty Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia, 
D. C. 

Bosn. Daryl W. Cardell, to duty Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. ' 

Gun. Peul Mackay, to duty Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Lt. (jg) Daniel N. Logan, det. Aircraft Sqd., Battle Fit.; 
to Nav. Air Sta., Pearl Harbor, T. H., involving flying. 

Ens. Robert W. Morse, det. U.S.S. Sturtevant; to temp. 
duty under instr. in aviation, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Lt. (jg) Rowland D. Hill, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.; to U.S.S. Beaufort. 

Bosn. William H. Purkins, to duty U.S.S. Langley. 

Bosn. Paul Smith, to duty U.S.S. Aroostook. 

Gun. George L. Van Slyke, to duty U.S.S. Aroostook. 





MISSOURI 
NICHOLAS AIRPLANE CO. 


LEARN TO FLY WITH US 
Canucks, Jennies, and Standard airplanes, parts, motor supplies, 
passenger carrying, etc. Flying field 1 mile from city. 
MARSHALL, MO. 








MISSOURI 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 








NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carryinz, and 


Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. S. 


Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 








ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Il. Write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 








ILLINOIS: FLY THEM YOURSELF 


Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 





NEW YORE 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Machines presented to students who take flying course. 
WRITE For BOOKLET ‘ 








NEW YORE 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—lIrstructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 
Flying School for students in Aviation. ‘Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 











MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 





Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. Passenger Rides STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY gy a Stop 53 eee . Supplies 
Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, IIL Photography Rt. 1, Gunshemn, Pelé, Ohio. a — 
ILLINOIS OHIO 








DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








EANSAS 


AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 
: Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 
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MARYLAND TEXAS 
THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING MUNICIPAL FIELD : 
OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME South of Town between two Government Fields 
711 !eyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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The new VOUGHT UO-1 Spotting Seaplanes 
are the exclusive Aijircraft Equipment of 
the Battleships and new Scout Cruisers of 
the U. S. Navy’s Atlantic and Pacific Fleets 


Chance Vought Corporation 


Borden and Review Avenues 


Long Island City, New York 
































Announcing 


“The Story of Flying” 
THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 1924 


Published by 
THE AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Last year was the most significant year in aeronautics. It marked the coming of the age of aviation. It 
saw the definite beginning of the change of flying from military to commercial. It saw the bringing to the 


United States of 33 out of 42 world records. 
The Aircraft Y ear Book 1924 will have 


150 pages of text covering aeronautics, military and commercial, in every country of the world. 

40 pages of aircraft and engine drawings showing technical progress during 1923. 

50 pages of photographs of important aezonautical events or illustrating the progress of aerial photograhy. 

150 pages of reference data, statistics, reports, etc., covering commercial and governmental aviation throughout the 
world. 


Every person interested commercially or patriotically should have a copy. 

Every member of the National Aeronautic Association should have a copy as his reference book. The 
volume will contain much information of vital interest to the N.A.A. 

Every member of the Army, Navy and Postal Air Services needs a copy. 
As the edition is ‘limited, your order should be placed at once. 


GARDNER PUBLISHING ComPANYy, INc. 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $5.25 (check, money order, draft). Please send me postpaid (U. S.) one copy 1924 Aircraft 
Year Book. 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get such a 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
officials can express their opinions. *composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
*Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the various 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. *Retirement law 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. *and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*Increased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

* Encouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 
* Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. *When production de- 
mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. *Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one national as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 


*Suggested changes. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 








When we hear from Oklahoma that advertising 
in AVIATION pays we are naturally pleased. Billy 
Parker, the well known exhibition flier who has 
been managing the Bartlesville Aero Exposition 
writes they “‘are very gratified with the results 
obtained through the advertisements which ap- 
peared in your publication.”” It is these evidences 
of the widespread circulation of AVIATION among 
the people who take an active and direct interest 
in flying that pleases a publisher. 


* * * % 


Straight and clear thinking on government man- 
ufacture and repair in the shipbuilding field is 
expressed by the U. S. Government Advertiser. 
The dangers ahead of the aircraft industry, if 
government construction and repair are further ex- 
tended, are so forcibly shown that it is time for 
the aircraft industry to take a strong position when- 
ever the matter is discussed. 

“*Steadily and certainly the government work of 
shipbuilding and repair which should be allotted 
to private plants is being assigned to navy yards, 
poorly equipped for the purpose and capable of 
performing the service only after much delay and 
at enormous cost. This is another mistaken and 
extravagant attempt to help labor, which it un- 
doubtedly does so far as relates exclusively to em- 
ployes of government plants. This is, of course, 
only an item, but, comparatively unimportant as 
it is in volume of work, it has been utilized to 
further discourage an industry that was once a 
national asset. 

“The private plant is heavily taxed, as are all 
industries, for the maintenance of the government. 
It furnishes employment to citizens at a reasonable 
rate of wage. It is entitled to the protection which 
it does not receive. The government plant is con- 
ducted without regard to expenditure of public 
funds. It is permitted to enter competition for 
government shipbuilding and repair on the basis of 
““estimates,'’ sometimes made and submitted in 
secret to be readjusted on occasion to overcome 
legitimate rivalry. The government plant can al- 
ways “under bid”—on paper—being without 
liability in the transaction and free of requirement 
to complete a given project within the estimated 
cost or a stipulated period. It can ignore the 
charges of taxation, insurance, overhead, and other 
incidentals that must be considered as vital in the 
conduct of a private plant and, on top of it, the 


draft upon public funds for performing a specified 
service is heavier beyond any comparison, it is 
safe to assert, than the cost of the same work done 
under contract at a private plant. 

“The government plant is favored beyond its 
deserts. It is the pet of politicians in Congress in 
whose districts or within whose states the estab- 
lishments are situated. A pnivate plant in the same 
neighborhood stands not the slightest chance of 
federal aid or assistance from congressional or 
executive sources. It has too often happened, as 
it is happening at this very time, that local can- 
didates for public office find the government plants 
in their vicinity of great value to them in their 
political campaigns. No such partisan advantage 
is derived from the private plant, which is beyond 
the interference with and exploitation of employ- 
ment of labor, if it expects to survive as a business 
institution. The private plant cannot retain work- 
men who are not competent or who are not loyal 
or who are not obedient. It cannot pad its payrolls 
by retention of the unfit and the indolent. The 
government plant, managed as it is, can do and 
does that very thing whenever there is sufficient 
pressure upon the administration, especially in a 
pre-election period. This is of benefit to the poli- 
tician, none too careful of his method and recon- 
ciled to any device that contributes to his selfish 
ends.” 

* # * * 


The seal adopted by the Commercial Air- 
craft Association of Akron expresses so clearly the 
POECE desire of everyone concerned with the 

oS ) best interests of American aviation 

f. j that it could be generally accepted 

- by pilots with splendid results. Until 
Spl Bs we have government inspection some 
ont cl 90 
such association could act after draw- 
ing up a safety code that would be considered 
adequate. 

The meeting of the Commercial Aircraft Asso- 
ciation at the time of the Race Meet at Dayton 
should bring together all those pilots and operators 
interested in the financial welfare of commercial 
aeronautics. Other cities where there are fields in 
active operation could follow the example of 
Akron and organize a local Association with great 
gain to the general good of commercial air progress. 
Dr. David E. Hawthorne, the Secretary, will be 
glad to furnish any pilot or field operator full 
information.—L. D.G. 
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HAircraft Service Directory 


WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 











TACHOMETER 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 





BELLANCA 


6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 
2 Seater with motor cycle engine 
COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, L. L, N. Y. 











EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 


st Acetate or Nitrate Dope, gal., $2.50. Resistal Goggles, pair, 
00. OX5 Engine, in Fine Shape, $125.00. Spark Plugs, each, 
5. Spar Varnish, gal., $5.00. HO Light Motor, 12-15 hp., 36 
. Price Reduced to $375.00. Blueprint of 75 m.p.h. Aerodrive 
i, $.50. Aerodrive Sled Complete, $495.00. Spruce, Steel, 
iminum, Plywood. 

State Specific Needs 


Ostergaard Aircraft 4269 N. Narragansett, Chicago 





LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Offce: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field ef G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 











—— 


—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 


—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


in original crates 


AND MF BOATS 
$600.00 


GULF COAST AIRLINE 
515 Whitney-Central Bldg. New Orleans, La. 











EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 





We Carry a Large Stock of New and Used Airplanes, Motors and 
Supplies, and have on hand New JN4D’s in criginal crates at 
$1,250; Used JN4D’s in excellent condition all ready to take off, 
$750; OX5 Hammondsports complete, crated, $250; Canuck Uppers 
$50; New 26 x 4 Wheels $4.50; New 26x 4 Casings $4.50; 
Slightly Used Casings $3; New Tubes $2; Altimeters, all makes, $6; 
Tachometers, all makes, $6; New JN1D Landing Gears, complete, 
$45; Copper Tipped Toothpick Propellers, $18; New JN4D Cowling, 
right $13, left $12; New Spark Plugs 25c, or in dozen lots $2.40; 
Sterling Silver Bar Pin with safety catch $1. Prompt service on 
orders. WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 














New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORIOLES $2200.00, New 
JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used 
STANDARD Ké6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and 
up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. 


Before purchasing spare parte get our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 


CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 











Yackey Aircraft Co., 818 Desplaines Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 


A. Dual control Liberty 6 motor, $1250.00. Used JN4-D, 
.00 and up. Used Canuck, $425.00 and up. Rebuilt Canucks, 
00 and up. New Canuck, $1150.00. 39B Aeromarine Land 
vater, $575.00. C6 Standard, New wings overhauled motor, 
50.00. Lincoln Standard five placed fair condition, $1200.00. 
aced DH9 less motor, new covers, $450.00. 3 placed Avroe 110 
Rhone new, $950.00. 3 placed Laird OX5, good shape, $1275.00. 
Seouts without motor S4C new, $450.00. OX5 Yackey Sport 
laced T.M., $1475.00. 5 placed Breguets, Renault motor, 
0.00. Parts for Avroes, T.M.’s Breguets, S.V.A.’s. New Shock 
guaranteed—Resistal Goggles. Write for new price list. 





Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 

Standard Ji—OXs5, OXX6, and Ilispano 150 motored, $750. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 

Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OX5 and OXX6. 

Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4. 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 

Price List on Request 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








| CAN HH hKORAT 








MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. 


New York 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 


























GROWING FAST 


You will see from this and recent issues of AVIATION that the 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


is expanding all the time. There is one reason only for this— 


DIRECTORY ADS PAY 





COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 
THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITION: 
Three and five place machines 
Standard parts and equipment. 
Write for catalog. 
LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Hiso motors and parts. 














Motors and Supplies. Parts for JN4D 
Canuck, J-1 Standard, OX5, OXX6 Hispano and Liberty. Fire 
works :—Spectacular Night Plane Display $48.; Flash Bombs, good 
for day or night $4.; Flag Bombs $3.75; huge Smoke Trail $3.50. 
Non-shatterable Goggles:—-NAK Wide-vision $4.85 or Jumbo $3.50. 
New 25 x 4 Cord Casing $4.; Slightly Used Casing $3.; Moderately 
Used $2.; New Tubes $2.; Altimeter $5. JN4D or J-1 Gas Tank 
Gauge $5.; Rotary Map Case—Rotate as Trip Progresses $3.50. 
JN4D Gas Tank with Gauge $15. Special:—150 H.P. Hispano 
Motored 3-place Standard, fair shape, $1050. 
716 West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN 


Airplanes, Flying Boats, 





Cleveland, Ohio 











LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 

















CLEAR ACETATE DOPE, .75 PER GAL. 
GUY WIRE CABLE, .25 per Ib. 
KHAKI TAN EGG SHELL METAL PRIMER, $1.25 per gal. 
GRAY BROWN WING ENAMEL, $1.25 per gal. 
DOPE PROOF PAINT THINNER, .75 per gal. 
Wood Filler Varnish White Japan Unfinished Propellers. 


Altman Purchasing Syndicate 
249 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 





HAROLD EVANS HARTNEY 
AVIATION CONSULTANT 


528 Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 





















FOR SALE 


Brand New 1924 Model Loening Air Yacht 
Price $9,500.00 


This machine recently completed by this Corporation, represents the 
final up to date development of the Loening Air Yacht, incorporating 
all the improvements of four years development and several hundred 
thousand miles of flying. The hull has been considerably strength- 
ened. The fuel capacity has been increased to six hours cruising, 
and head resistance of the machine has been reduced so as to in- 
crease the high speed to 130 miles an hour, and innumerable detailed 
improvements have been incorporated throughout the machine to 
make it, undoubtedly, the finest commercial marine aircraft available 
in this country at the present time. The machine has been carefully 
‘light tested and is entirely set up in the hangar, ready to fly. 


Address all inquiries to: 


Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp. 
New York City 


31st Street and East River 





























FOR SALE 
ONE LOENING AIR YACHT 


400 h.p. Liberty Motor 


Seating Oapacity—Pilot and four passengers. Fuel Range—Three 
hours at over 100 miles an hour cruising speed. High Speed—122 
miles an hour. This Air Yacht has had only about 30 hours of 
flying, and is in practically brand new condition. 


Price—Six Thousand Dollars ($6000.00) 


The machine is at present dissembled at Hangar. May be inspected 
at any time, and on deposit of Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) can 
be assembled and made ready to fly; all necessary launching facili- 
ties being available at the Hangar. The machine is complete with 
electric starter, marine equipment, cockpit, etc. 

Address all inquiries to: 


New York-Newport Air Service, Inc. 
31st Street and East River New York City 


























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


$2.50, 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge payable in advance. 








Day Courses begin Sept. 24, 1924. For information, address 
Dean Charles H. Snow, New York University, University 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 











Evening Courses begin Sept. 29, 1924. For information, 
address Dr. Hazen G. Tyler, New York University, University 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 





LINCOLN STANDARD. 
horsepower Hisso motor. 
new wheels, motometer, tight covers, only $900.00. 
Airplane Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


Three passenger. Peppy 150 
Toothpick propeller, 8-day clock, 
Allison 








FOR SALE—“F” Boat OXX2—2 hours since overhaul, 
newly wired and recovered, attractively finished $900.00, or 
trade for good car. Fulton Repair Shop, 178 E. 1st Street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





Experienced pilot with extensive business experience de- 
sires permanent connection with sales agency as salesman OF 
manager. Formerly sales manager concern disposing of sur 
plus military airplanes. Box 304, AVIATION. 

New Oriole for sale $1,500, used only three weeks. Robert- 
son Aireraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, Anglum, 
Missouri. 





——————— 





FOR SALE: Liberty engines, brand new, with or without 
latest improvements. Box No. 302—AVIATION. 


— 
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| ATLANTIC BLDG. 


WALLACE KELLETT CO., 


FARMAN 
VICTORIES CONTINUE 


FIRST in the TOUR de FRANCE des AVIONETTES 


Drouhin, piloting a Farman Mono-plane, with 25 H.P. Anzani Motor won 
this, the most severe test ever held for light airplanes, by completing the course of 
over 1100 miles of cross-country flying throughout France. 


The consistency with which all efficiency contests in France, whether for small, 
medium sized or giant airplanes, are won by Farman, emphasizes better than words 
the efficiency built into every Farman airplane. 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 






































DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 


>FFFANINE> 


Reg. Trade Mark 


DOPES 
ENAMELS 


MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 














THE HIGHEST GRADE OF NEW 


FLYING BOATS 
OF HS2L TYPE ON THE MARKET 


with or without ipower plant, completely assembled ready 
for flight, or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our 
Baltimore warehouse 
—Guaranteed 100% Complete— 
0d purchaser of unassembled boats, liberal space for 
embly will be allowed free of charge 
TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
Write Department E 
or 
come down and look them over 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INC. 








BOX 104, STATION F BALTIMORE, MD. 
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On To Dayton! 


$50,CCO in Prizes. 


Are you going to be among the winners? 


On!y planes with efficient propellers will take the money. 





PROPELLERS 


Will improve the performance of your ships more than any 
special equipment you can instell. 
Today we can deliver propeilers from stock for the following 


equipment: 
OX-5 Swallow with spinner, Petrel, Laird, 
Waco, Canuck, Jennie, T M and Standard. 


HISPANO 150-180-220 H.P., Lincoln Stand- 
ards, Petrel 5, Fokker and Specials. 


K6, Oniole and Standards. 


Light Plane Racers, 
Specials. 


Wright E-4, OXX-6, 200 L-6, Mercedes, 
B.M.W. Renault, Anzani and Liberty 12. 


Only a few in stoch. Order !oday—Tomorrow they may be gone. 


HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO., Milwaukee 


Harley-Davidson and 
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FOR SALE __|| AHISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is an accurate record o 
flight from the earliest legends down to the close of 1920. 


HAMMONDSPORT CURTISS OXX6 is a thrilling narrative because it describes in simple languac: 


man’s greatest conquest, with many accounts in the exact worc 


MOTORS COMPLETE WITH TOOLS | of the pioneers themselves. Its 521 pages, profusely illustrate.| 


with original photographs and drawings, comprise 



































} 


Brand New—Immediate shipment in | THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE: 
original crates ART AND DEVELOPMENT OF AERONAU- 
TICS, both heavier and lighter than air. 












$250. each The authors, E. C. Vivian, formerly editor of the British pu! - 

4 lication “Flying,” and Lieut. Col. W. Lockwood Marsh, Secreta 

F.o.b. Baltimore of the Royal Aeronautical Society, are recognized throughout t'< 
aeronautical world as authorities on the subject. Voluminc:'s 

Wire Orders Only a few left chapters are devoted to the magnificent American contribution ‘> 
flight in accounts of the experiments and achievements of | ¢ 






Wright Brothers and other pioneer Americans. The develo: - 
ment of the internal combustion engine is thoroughly covered ‘n 
not too technical form for the general reader, yet with an accura-y 
HS2L FLYING BOATS and understanding which will be appreciated by the engine exp: t. 

Beside, a comprehensive index, there is an excellent bibliograp!.y 
on the recognized reference and technical works on the varied 
| branches of aeronautics. Regular Price $6.00. 















Brand New and in original crates 







immediate shipment—FOB Norfolk | Sent Post Paid. U. S. 3.00, Other Countries 3.25 
Large Stock of Almost Anything You Our Money Saving Offer 
Require in Curtiss OX5 and OXX6 With new subscriptions or renewals add $2.00. © Just a few copies 
left. ; 










Spare Parts. 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE [| [| 















































































































U. S. $6.00 
P. oO. Box No. 676 NORFOLK, VA. Can. 7.00 | 
For. 8.00 ETT TT EE eee ee eee 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
trut radiator 
*horizontal radiator 
M 
used all over the world on more than 10,000 aircraft : 
Ne 
Fitted to the winners of the following: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1921; Circuit of Nc 
Brescia: The Aerial Derby; Deutsch Cup, 1922; The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup; Zenith Cup, 1923; Lamblin Cup; French Grand Prize for Transport Airplanes, 1923; 
Latest World’s Altitude Record, Airplanes and Seaplanes, etc. , 
For particulars apply to Os 
ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN yrtuiy.son-stine, FRANC 
NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE Pi 
; : —— — await ; a Sar 
_ = = OE Sel 
3 Sor 
Perfect Tested Motors For Your Plane: al 
We have purchased these motors from the United States 220 H.P. Hispano-Suiza 
Government, together with a large quantity of spare parts. Tits 
Every motor is perfect, having had a test run. 
Now Is the Time To Get Ready! 
ji a Eo pa eebadeedeavvedeseeu sad $ 75 zs 
s30 H.P. CLERGET .......... |. . .$100 Vou 
160 H.P. GNOME ....... i okie eae $ 50 
“<<; es | RRRpeReteRRREETaSeEanes: $ 50 
220 H.P. HISPANO SUIZA .. revere 
Terms— 50° with order. All Motors F.O.B., New York, - Wal 
N. Y. Write or Wire Your Order Now! War 
DeNeal H. Samuel, Inc., Woolworth Bldg., Dept. B., N. Y. C. Wh 





Phone: Whitehall 4588 
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OODYEAR provides anything 

in rubber for the airplane. And 
everything that Goodyear makes for 
this exacting service is designed and 
manufactured with a complete under- 
standing of the product’s purpose 
and use. 


The specifications for Goodyear Air- 
plane Tires, for example, are engi- 
neered from the findings of carefully 
conducted experiments aground and 
thorough tests aloft. Designers, 
builders, and pilots are constantly 
consulted by the Goodyear Aeronau- 
tical Department in our search for 
the best ways to make the many kinds 
of rubber articles used by airplanes. 


For lighter-than-air craft, and their 
equipment, Goodyear is known 
throughout the world as American 
headquarters. Balloons and bags of 
all sizes and types can be made and 


fitted here. 
Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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LIEUT. MAUGHAN SUCCEEDED WITH THIS COMBINATION 


When the Army Air Service decided to demon- 
strate to the world the mobility of American aircraft, 
they chose a Curtiss product. 


Lieutenant Maughan’s recent flight from New 
York to San Francisco between the hours of dawn 
and dusk was accomplished in a Curtiss designed and 
built Pursuit plane equipped with a Curtiss D-12 
motor and a Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin pro- 
peller. 


This threefold combination is indeed hard to beat, 
as each one preeminently leads its field. The plane 
of Curtiss design includes all the essentials necessary 
for high speed racing and high performance military 
aircraft, among which are: 


Extreme maneuverability with comfort and visibility to 
the pilot at a!l times; 


Multispar cellular wings, with covering of spruce plank- 
ing instead of fabric—shrapnei proof—no cloth 
covering to tear off; 


Steel tubular fuselage with a readily detachable engine 
mounting; 


Split axle type of landing chassis, in which shocks are 


absorbed by rubber discs acting in compression. —_ This 
chassis, although but a few months old, has already 
been adopted as the standard type. 


Quickly detachable wing or cellular radiators eliminating 
resistance heretofore required for cooling; 


Oil temperature regulator, which permits instantaneous 
starting, even in the coldest weather, and then main- 
tains the proper temperature of the oil while in flight. 


The Curtiss D-12 motor, in addition to holding all 
the speed records of the world, now has to its credit 
Lieutenant Maughan’s achievement. On account of 
the small frontal area of the D-12 for the first time 
the size of the pilot rather than the engine controls the 
size of the fuselage. 


The Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin propeller, 
the safest and most efficient propeller ever tested, is 
unaffected by hail or rain, tall grass, small particles, 
age or climatic conditions. It too has done its part in 
winning these high speed and endurance tests. 


The Curtiss Pursuit as a fighting unit has no com- 
petitor in the world. It has set new standards for 
plane, motor, and propeller. 


On September 3rd Lieutenant R. C. Moffatt flew from Boston to New York in 58 minutes ! 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


GARDEN CITY, L. I. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 









































